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HISTORICAL PRIMERS. 


EUROPE. 


CHAPTER I. 

EtJROPE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

\ i. The Races of Man. — As far back as we can 
learn anything, we find different nations speaking 
different languages ; that is, different nations have 
used different words as the names of the same things. 
But even when several nations speak languages which 
'£ now so unlike that they cannot understand one 
another, it is often easy to see that there was a time 
when they all spoke the same language. Thus we 
can see that fife chief words and forms of words in 
several languages were once the same. When we see 
■ that What we call night is in German nacht,in Latin 
rfoct, and in Greek nykt, and when we see the same 
kind of likeness in a great many other words, we 
need not doifbt that all these tongues wey once only 
one tongue. By thus comparing many languages 
together, we can class the chief nations of the worJB 
under several great groups. Each of these groups noto 
contains several ^nations speaking several languages, 
which were once or *e nation speaking one> language. 
In this book it will £>e enough to speak of those 
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natiof\s okLv which have at any time liu*d in Europe 
and in\jfl|^ # arts of Asia In <TVfrica\rhose history 
has been a lv* admixed up with that of Europe. These 
we may class under three great headsj the Ary^jj and 
the Semitic nations, and tlrose which, whether diey 
are Clakin to each other or nhfc^we may put together 
as noft?etef$ing to either of the ’other two classes! 

h. The Aryan Nations. — The group of nations 
to which most of the nations of Europe have beloKget^ 
ever since the beginning of trustworthy history is 
commo^y called the Aryan group. NeaHy all the 
langtKCg^ which are now spoken in Europe and lr^ 
other lancfe Uhere* Europeans have settled, Vas well/ks 
the langua^pa v*nich are spoken in a gr^t*part . 
Ay once one language. The peoffc^who 
spoke this old Aryan language once lived all together 
in the middle parts of Asia, and they found '•but 
some of the most needful arts, and had got some na- 
tions of religion and government, before they began *tp 
spread in different directions. We know this, because 
many of the chief words which have to do with these 
matters are still the same in all or most of the Aryan 
tongues. But, long before written history begins, th« j se 
old forefathers of ours began to leave their old se^> 
and to move, some to the west and some to the 1 
south-east Those who pushed to the south-east 
settled in Persia and northern Iniia. The old 
language of northern India, the Sanscrit, has 
changed less than any other tongue from the firskform 
of the commoh Aryan speech. The other Aryatf 
nations pressed westward, and settled in Europe, 
and in the parts of Asia nearest to Europe. And 
from Europe men have in later times gone forth and 
made settlements or colonies in America and 
Australia, where they still keep the languages of 
thosj parts of Europe from which they first set out, 

3 t The Semitic Nations. — The other chief 
group which concerns us is that of the Semitic 
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/Rations, who yhiefly ^ettjed in those part^of^Asia 
which lie between the eastern and west£ta^iv ; .nons of 
the Aryan groilp.^ These are the Jews, i^Stenicians, 
SyrugaS, and Arabs. The languages of all these 
natipns are very nearly a^in. These Semitic nations 
have filled a much^sm^fer part of the world than the 
Aryans ; but their place in history has been very 
great. For the three religions which have taught mfen 
to worship one God, the Jewish, the Christian, and 
the Mahometan, all arose among them. The Phoeni- 
ciyis and* Arabs also have at different tim'-j made 
conquests and planted colonies in a large^Jpstft of 
Anaca ancjiven of Europe. 

4. Tfcej non- Aryan Nations? *^of )Europe. — 
Whfi*/ Ci^eAryans first came into Europe, foiled 
. men living there who were neither Aryan nor SeJhitic, 
and whom, as they pushed on step by step, they 
*d£stroyed or drove into corners. In some few parts 
c/ Europe there still are some remains of these old 
non-Aryan races. In the mountainous lands on 
the borders of Spain and Gaul men still speak the 
Basque tongue, which is one of the tongues which 
were spoken before the Aryans came. These Basques 
o, ice filled all Spain, and much of western Europe, 
out now they are driven up into a corner. And, in 
another comer in the north, the Fins and Laps, 
the remains oflftbother non-Aryan people, alscf speak 
a non-Aryan tongue. And in some parts of eastern 
' Europe non-Aryan nations have come in o as con- 
querors of Aryan nations. These £re the Hun- 
garians and the Turks, both of whom made their 
way into Europe in times of which the history is well 
known. But the Hungarians, though they have kept 
their non-Aryan language, have taker* to the religio^i 
and manners of Europe. This the Turks have *n(9t 
done. Except these small remains of the na^ons 
which lived in Europe before the Aryans came, jand 
these two non -Aryan ^nations who have come into 
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Europe fojater times, all the nations Europe, aiwj< 
all the^®jfc $:an settlements m other parts of the 
world, spemf languages which have t sprung from the 
original Aryan stock. 

5. The Geography of ^urope.— The continent 
of Europe, into which the tavern branch of the 
Aryans owne, is made up of a solid mass of land in 
thfe middle, which joins on to Asia without any break, 
and of two systems of islands, peninsulas, and irfland 
seas to the north and south. The whole southern 
part 0% Europe is washed by the Mediterranean 
SeaCr*the. great inland sea which lies he tween dja 
three contn%nt^./of Europe, Asia, and Affcca. This 
southern pajfc is'chiefly made up of three greafe penin- 
sulg f^tho ^ of Greece, Italy, and Spam^^bich 
are cut off by mountains — the Pyrenees, Alps, and 
others — from the great mass of central Europe. * In 
the Mediterranean Sea are several great islands,^ 
Sardinia, Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus, and magy 
smaller ones, especially in the sea which lies between 
Greece and Asia, called the ^gaean Sea or Archi- 
pelago. All this end of Europe is made up of 
islands and peninsulas, with gulfs and straits of the 
sea running among them. To the north again we get 
something of the same kind on a smaller scale. The 
Baltic Sea and its gulfs answer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the peninsulas and iskfrtds of Scandi- 
navia, that is, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
keep a /aint likeness to the islands and peninsulas o\ 
the south. Arid to the north-west of Europe lies r a 
great group of islands, our own island of Britain 
the other great island of Ireland, with many smaller 
ones. AnU Iceland, another great island, lies fai 
^ar away to the ^orth-west, cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

6. Settlement of the Aryans in Europe.— 
Suqh were the lands into which the western branch 
of the Aryans began to press long before trustworth) 
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history begins j The wo, great peninsj^la^ |f, Greece 
and Italy wei£ settled by one branch of th£ Aryan 
family, which seems also to have spread itself over 
the lands near to Greece, both in Europe and in 
Asia. In central Euro^ the Celts came first; they 
pressed to the west, and settled in Gaul, the British 
Islands, northern Italy, and a great part 'of Sp^n. 
They were followed by the Teutonic branch, that to 
torhich we ourselves belong. These pushed upon the 
Celts from the east, and occupied Germany and 
Scandinavia, and, at a later time, the mosi>part of 
Tteitain. Ihe Celtic languages are now, spoken only 
income ^fiall parts of Gaul and the, British Islands ; 
but in «'€ftnany, Scandinavia, and The greater part of 
Britain, Teutonic languages are still spOke*^* Of 
these four, Greeks, Italians, Celts, and Teutons, came 
ijK>st of the chief nations of Europe. But beyond the 
Teutons came another swarm. One branch, the 
dtnallest of all, was the people of Lithuania and 
Old Prussia. Their tongue is now spoken by very 
few people, but it has changed less from the oldest 
Aryan tongue than that of any other people in 
Europe. The other branch is that of the Slaves, 
whose name in their own tongue means glorious, 
though in other tongues it has another meaning, 
because bondgjen of Slavonic race were once very 
common. These are the people of Poland, ’Russia, 
and of eastern Europe, including many of the nations 
which are now subject to the Turks* Thu9* various 
Aryan nations, from the old Greeks onwards, have 
spread themselves over all Europe, save only where 
a few of the older people are still left, oj where non- 
Aryan people have come in in much later times. 

7. The Three Chief Races *of Europe.-f- 
Now of all the branches of the Aryan family which 
have settled in Europe, three have been, at different 
times and in different ways, the leaders of all* the 
rest. The first were the old Greeks ; then the people 
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of Italy, fa more truly the one Italian &ty of Rome; 
and lastly the Teutonic nations. For^it was in the 
lands 'round the Mediterranean Sec that the true 
civilization of the v/orld began, and it was in Greece 
that it began first of all. V Here history, truly 
so called^ begins, the history of men as member* of 
a free commonwealth. The language and art of the 
Greeks, the works of their writers, and their build- 
ings, have had a power over men's minds ever since( 
In this way, and not by conquest, Greece has 
influend&d the world. Rome, on the other hand, 
influ encetkthe world both by conquest and by giving" 
her laws tome nations which she conquerqfe. Under 
Rome all the then civilized world, all^ltaj lands 
roiitrfHthd^ Mediterranean Sea, in Europe, Asiaf and 
Africa, became one empire governed by one law; 
and the power of that empire and of that law h^s 
never died away. For the next race which rose to* 
the head, our own Teutonic race, did in a manned 
continue Rome's power, as the Teutons became half 
conquerors of Rome and half disciples. 

8, Rome the Centre of European History. 
Now of all European history Rome is the centre. 
The history of Europe is almost wholly made up, 
first, of the steps by which the older states came under 
the power of Rome, and secondly, ^of the way in 
which the modern states of Europe were formed by 
the breaking up of that power. Greece alone has a 
real history of w its own, earlier than that of l^ome 
and independent of it. Then in after times the 
chief place passed to the Teutonic nations who 
settled and conquered within the Roman empire, but 
who learned their arts, laws, manners, religion, and 
language from fhose whom they conquered. Since 
t&en the Teutonic nations have kept at the head, for, 
though nations speakings other languages have often 
donfc great things, yet they have done so chiefly by 
help of Teutonic laws and rulers. The Celts by them- 
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selves have #one hut little ; they came #00 sdon 
to hold a chjef place. But the Celts of Gaul, the 
people of the •modern kingdom of France, have 
held one of the first places in Europe by help of 
what they learned, first # from Roman and then from 
Teutonic conquerors. And, as the Celts came too 
soon, so the Slaves came too late. They have forced 
several powerful nations, yet they have never taken 
ithe lead in the way that the Greeks, Romans, and 
Teutons have done. Our history then will mainly be 
a history of the way in which the Roman (dominion 
■fcame together, and of the way in which it fell asunder. 

*9. Things common to all the European 
NatiS^a* — If the Aryan people ever were mere 
savages, that time had passed away before the)\came 
into Europe. They had already made some way in 
J^he most needful arts, and all of them had much 
the same original form of government. As families 
Sind clans grew into tribes, and as tribes grew into 
nations, each tribe or nation had a king or chief of 
some kind, a council of elders or nobles, and a general 
assembly of the whole people. And there was com- 
monly a three-fold distinction between the nobles 
by birth, the common freemen, and their slaves 
or bondmen. Out of these elements, all modern 
Europear soqjpty has grown up. The old t Aryans 
had also a, common religion, which took different 
formj among different nations, but in all of which 
many gods were worshipped, the cfoief gods having 
been at first the great powers of nature, as the sky 
and the sun. Afterwards Christianity became the 
religion of the Roman Empire, and spr^id gradually 
over all Europe ; but it took somewhat different forms 
in eastern and western, in yortherti and southe^, 
Europe. But for many ages past, all the people of 
Europe have been Christians of some kind, eiccept 
perhaps a few non-Aryan people in the extfeme 
north, and also except the Mahometans who in some 
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pafts have come in as conqueroES. Ttes they did in 
Spain and Sicily, whence they have bqen driven out, 
and in south-eastern Europe, where they still abide. 

10. Summary. — Europe then is a continent con- 
sisting of three main parts/' Southern, Central, and 
Northern. Of these, the southern part consists of the 
islands and peninsulas of the Mediterranean Sea, 
among which the history of civilized man begins. 
Of the great families of mankind, those which coni 
cern us are the Aryan, the Semitic, and the others 
whom we may call non- Ary an. Successive swarms* of 
Aryan rfhtions have gradually settled ii Europe 
destroying the older people or driving them ihto 
corners. These Aryan nations had all onc*4ieen one 
people^ and they still showed signs of having been 
one people in their language, their religion, and 
their laws and manners. Among the nations, thre£. 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutons, have, one^ 
after another, held the chief place. Among thesfc 
again, the Romans at one time united under their 
power all the nations round the Mediterranean Sea, 
and European history is chiefly made up of the way 
in which their dominion came together and broke 
asunder. Lastly, all the Aryan nations of Europe 
gradually embraced the Christian religion, though that 
religioi) took different forms in differqgt countries. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE GREEKS. 

i. Greece ahd th$ Greek People. — As Europe 
has more inland seas, islands, and peninsulas than 
any mother part of the o$d world, so Greece has more 
inkhd seas, islands, and peninsulas than any other 
part of Europe. It is also a very mountainous land, 
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€0 that the wh#le of Qreece is made up of peninsulas, 
islands, and valleys, cut off from one anotffer either 
by the sea or^b^ the mountains. Thus the men who 
dwelled in that land could hardly fail to become a 
sea-faring folk, and to pfent colonies in other lands, 
Th^y were also sure not to join under one govern- 
ment, but to keep apart in small states, eachnown or 
district being, or trying to be, independent of all 
others. And, though no part of Greece is very far 
from the ^ea, yet some parts are more inland, and 
some parts are still fuller of islands and peninsulas, 
^Jjan other* ; and it was in the parts of Greece which 
lapneareaf to the sea that the most famous Greek 
cities &o si And from the sea-faring parts of Greece 
men went forth who planted Greek colonies, some in 
the neighbouring islands, and some at more distant 
points round a large part of the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The name which the Greeks called 
themselves, was Hellenes, and wherever Hellenes 
dwelled was Hellas. Thus there were patches of 
Hellas in many parts of the Mediterranean coasts, 
planted in the midst of other nations. But in Greece 
itself all was Hellas, and none but Hellenes dwelled 
there. 

2 . Character of the Greeks. — Now all these 
things, division into many small states, a sea-far- 
ing life, and afl that such a life leads to, arfi things 
that greatly tend to sharpen the wits, and Greece was 
peopled by men who had more wits to .sharpen 
than any other men. Another people'in Greece might 
not have done such great things as the Greeks did ; 
and the Greeks might not have done such great 
things in any other land. But the land and its people 
fitted one another, and so great things came of they. 
The Greeks had the start of afl other people in litem- 
ture and art and science, apd, above all, in thp art 
of government or politics. For they were the# first 
people who made free commonwealths, and who 
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put the cower of the law instead of \»ere force ahd 
the arbitrary will of a single man. 

3. Greeks and Barbarian s.-*It e is most likely 
that the Greeks and Italians, and several other nations 
of eastern Europe and western Asia, all belonged to 
the same great branch of the Aryan family. ^Vny- 
hyw the 'Greeks and Italians, the Sikels, who gave 
their name to the island of Sicily, the people to the 
north of Greece in Epeiros and Macedonia*/ anjl 
some of the people on the eastern coast of the^Egaean 
Sea, were all akin to each other. But the Greeks 
early shot ahead of all their kinsfolk, so that th*y 
looked upon the rest as barbarians. T^as word at 
first meant simply people whose language £&ald not 
be understood, and the Greeks called all nations 
by that name. They even called men barbarians 
whose tongue was really very nearly akin to their own, 
if it had so parted off that they could no longCT 
understand it. Afterwards the word came to cariiy 
with it a certain feeling of contempt and dislike ; 
and in modern use it has a stronger meaning still. 
But, at first, it simply meant not-Greek. All man- 
kind were either Hellenes or barbarians. 

4. The Phoenicians. — Among the barbarian 
nations, the Greek colonies had to deal with men 
of all the different nations round the Mediterranean. 
The Greeks of old Greece had in^Europe mainly 
to deal with the kindred nations who had not grown 
so fast* as they had. Their first great barbarian 
rivals came from Asia. These were the Phoeni- 
cians, as the Greeks called them, but they called 
themselves panaanites. They lived in Sidon and 
Tyre, and other cities on the Syrian coast, and 
fiiey planted colonies in many parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, before the Greeks did. The Greeks in earlier 
times dtfove them Out 6(*maify of the islands of the 
A£guean Sea ; and in after times Greek and Phoenician 
colonies strove for the great f islands of Sicily and 
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Cyprus. And ft was # from the Phoenicians that the 
Greeks learned the art of alphabetic writing, which 
the rest of Europe has learned from them. This is 
almost the only great gift which the Greeks got from 
any strangers. In everything else they wrought up 
the ^common stock of the Aryan family to greater 
perfection than any other people, and with less help 
from strangers. 

5. * The Greek Colonies. — When trustworthy 
history fir^t begins, many Greek colonies had already 
been planted round a large part of the coast of the 
Mediterraifsan. But in some places the Phoenicians 
had got brfore the Greeks, and in others, as in central 
and ndfthorn Italy, the native people were too strong 
and brave to let any strangers settle among then}. But 
Greek colonies were planted round the whole of the 
^Egaean and part of the Euxine Sea ; in the lands and 

Elands to the north-west of Greece ; in Sicily and 
southern Italy ; in Cyprus ; in the part of Africa which 
lies between Egypt and the great Phoenician settlement 
of Carthage; and on the Mediterranean coasts of Gaul 
and Spain. But no Greeks ever dared to pass the Pil- 
lars of H6rakles, that is, the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
plant colonies on the coasts of the Ocean. Many of 
these colonies, as Miletos in Asia, Sybaris in Italy, 
Syracuse in Sicily, and Massalia, now Mar- 
seilles, in GaiiT, were in early times among the great- 
est cities of the Greek zone. They everywhere spread 
the Gfeek tongue, and somewhat of Greek spanners, 
among the people around them. Th£ colonies on the 
western coast of Asia were among the oldest and most 
famous of all, and the story of the War of Troy, 
as sung by Homer, is most likely % legendary 
account of the Greek settlements in ttose lands. 

6. The Leeemiaj-y Times of Greece. — We 

^early 

times from the poems of Homen In those Splays 

fitfccGrefcte had. already «M*«4he 
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arts, and they ifid forpied governments of thg kind 
common to all the Aryan nations. Each city or other 
small district haci its king, with a council of elders or 
nobles, and an assembly of the people. But before 
historic times begin, king? were put aside in most 
Greek* cities, and the power had come into the hands 
of the nobles. In early Greece also the geogrSphicaJ 
divisions, and the degree of power held by different 
ci^jes, Vere quite unlike w'hat they were afterwards. 
The catalogue of the Greek forces in Homer gives us 
a kind of map of legendary Greece, which is quite 
unlike anything in historical Greece. Thus,* in the 
north of Gr^ce, Thessaly was of much more import- 
ance tharfit \fas afterwards. Thus in Peloponnesos 
the chief power was at Mykenfc, a city which ind%ter 
times had no power at all. Agamemnon, King of 
Mykene, is described as the commander of the whole 
Greek force ; and in those early times his people, the 
Aohaians, were certainly the head people of Pelo- 
ponnesos and of all Greece, and Myken£ was their 
chief city. The southern islands of the ^Egaean were 
already Greek, but no part of the coast of Asia. The 
poems describe the beginning of the Greek settle- 
ments there. 

7. The Dorian Migration. — This state of things 
was greatly changed shortly before trustworthy history 
begins. For the T)orians, hitherto a small people of 

•northern Greece, invaded Peloponnesos and occupied 
fts chief cities. From this time the Dorian -cities, 
first Argos and then Sparta, were the leading 
power^of Peloponnesos, and for a time of all Greece. 
The greatness of Athens came later ; anc^ for some 
ages the cities of old Greece were less great and 
flourishing than many of the Greek cdlonies, though, 
the greatness of the cities in old Greece, when it came 
lasted longer. 

8. The Greek Commonwealths. — When the 
kingly power was abolished in the Greek cities, they 

E. Pr. b 
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•became republics or comiupnweawns. Sometimes 
a priest or magistrate kept the title of king, but he was 
no longer the head of the state. $ lAit at Sparta the ‘ 
kings went on, two kings at a time, the kingdom in 
each line going on from father to son. But though 
the Spartan kings were held m high honour, aiyl com- 
,mandSd armies and had various powers of other 
kinds, still they ceased, step by step, to be the real 
heads of the state. This doing away with kings yas 
one of the chief things which distinguished the Greeks 
in Greece from their neighbours and kinsfolk ; for 
in Macedonia and Epeiros, and in somtf of the Greek - 
islands and colonies, kings went on aj&er they had 
come to an end in Greece itself. * * 

t g? Aristocracies and Democracies. — The 
governments which were now formed were for thfc 
most part aristocracies or oligarchies, that is to 
say, governments in which the power is in the hands 
of some particular class of the people. Suoh a 
government, if it ruled well, the Greeks called aris- 
tocracy or government of the best ; and, if it ruled 
badly, an oligarchy or government of the few. The 
aristocracy or oligarchy was commonly made up of 
the old citizens, who did not allow those who settled 
afterwards to have the same rights as themselves. 
Some cities always remained oligarchies; but in 
others the new citizens or commons, were able to 
get the power placed in the hands of all citizens 
without distinction. This was called a der&ocracy 
or government of the whole people. And some- 
times, when strifes of this kind were going on in a 
city, a canning man was able, most commonly by 
pretending to help the commons, to get all power 
into his own hands. Such an one was called a Tyrant, 
that is to say, one who had got the power, or more 
than the power, of a iking, in a state where there was 
no king by law. The Greeks held that monarchy, 
where the chief power is |n the hands of a king, 
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aristocracy, wflere it; is in the hands of part only 
of the people, and democracy, where it is the 
hands of the whole people, were all lawful forms of 
government. But tyranny was always held to be 
something in itself, and it *was thought a good work 
to kill^i tyrant Of the aristocratic states Sparta was 
the greatest ; for, though Sparta had kings, £et th$ 
chief power was in the hands of a few senators and 
m^istTates, who were chosen from the old citizens 
only. Athens, on the other hand, was the great ex- 
ample of a democracy where every free citizen had 
a vote in the* assembly which chose magistrates and 
mad e* war and peace. 

10. R tiling and Subject Cities. — It must be 
remembered that every Greek city was, or wished^ to 
lire, an independent slate, with the power of making 
war and peace. But very often one city bore rule over 
other cities, which were commonly eager to cast off 
its ^oke if they could. Thus Sparta ruled over a 
large part of Peloponnesos, having many smaller towns 
as her subjects. In Attica, on the other hand, the 
free citizens of all the towns had equal rights with 
those who lived in Athens. But Athens too, in after 
times, began to make subjects in other parts of 
Greece. 

11. The Greek Nation. — As the Greeks were 
thus divided into many separate commonwealths*, and 
►scattered over distant parts of the world, they did not 
form one nation in the sense in which the# great 
kingdoms and commonwealths of modern Europe do. 
Yet there was much to bind all Greeks everywhere 
together, and to make them feel themsqjves one 
people as compared with the rest of the world. 
They spoke one language ; for^ though the Greek 
tongue was not spoken everywhere in exactly the same 
way, yet all Greeks everywheretcould understand aae 
another. They worshipped the same gods ; there were 
common games in honouj of those gods, in which every 

e 2 
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-Greek, and none but Greeks„migh^take a part > and 
all Greeks all over the world had many customs in 
common. They had a common possession in the 
songs of Homer and other poets ; and they gradu- 
ally began to feel that th#y were above other nations 
in literature and art. Thus the distinction between 
►GreeKs and barbarians grew wider ; and, though the 
Qreeks were always fighting against one another, yet 
it was commonly thought shameful to let any*Gr^ks 
fall under the power of barbarians. Atjast, towards 
the beginning of the fifth century before Christ, the 
Greeks of old Greece were driven to a{:t together as 
they had never done before when their* country was 
invaded by a barbarian king. 

The Persian Wars. — We have said that the 
Greek colonies were not able to keep their freedoifi 
so long as the cities of old Greece. This was first 
shown in the case of the Greeks on the east cJRtst 
of the ^Egaean. In the course of the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, Crcesus, king of Lydia, conquered the 
Greek cities in his neighbourhood. The Lydian king- 
dom was soon after conquered by Cyrus, king of 
Persia, and now the Persians got possession of the 
Greek cities in Asia. Thus the two great branches 
of the Aryan family, eastern and western, which had 
been so long parted, now met again as enemies ; for 
the Persians were really kinsfolk of the Greeks, though 
neither Greeks nor Persians knew of it. The first city 
of oW .Greece which had any war with the'* Persians 
was Athens. * Athens was now a democracy, and had 
lately driven out its Tyrant, Hippias the son of Pei- 
sistratqp. The Greeks of Asia and Cyprus now 
tried to throw off the Persian yoke ; the Athenians 
gave them Help, and so made the Persian kings 
their enemies. In 490 b.c., the Persian king Darius 
sent an army against* Athens, which the Athenians, 
ultder Miltiades, defeated at Marathdn, with no 
help except from the little gXy of Plataia. In 480 
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B.c.* Xerxes, the ‘'son ctf Darius, himself cam^ into 
Greece with a much greater force by sea and land. 
All the lands through which he passed in Thrace and 
Macedonia submitted to him, and so did a great part 
of Greece itself. But Athens, Sparta, and many other 
Greek % cities, withstood the Persians manfully both 
by sea and land. Then were fought the battles of 
Thermopylai, where Leonidas, the Spartan king, 
wa^kilfed ; of Salamis, where we hear of the famous 
Athenian THemistokles, of Plataia, and of My- 
kal&. The Persians were thus driven out of Greece 
for ever, and! for a while also out of all the* lands 
round the JEgaean, till the quarrels of the Greeks 
allowed tfie barbarians again to get power at their 
cost. 

13. The Peloponnesian War.— This came 
about through a quarrel between Athens and Sparta. 
Atffens was now stronger by sea than any other 
Greek city ; and her ships had done most to win the 
battle of Salamis. Therefore, when the Persians were 
driven out of Greece, many of the Greek islands and 
sea-faring towns in Thrace and Asia made an alliance 
with Athens at their head, in order to keep the 
Persians out of all Greek lands everywhere. But 
step by step Athens changed from being merely the 
head of all these cities to being their mistress, and she 
began to treat .her allies as subjects. This was* the 
time whei^Athens, under her great leader Periklfis, 
was at the height of her glory, when h^r great •tem- 
ples were built, and the plays of her great poets 
'were acted in her theatres. But this greatness of 
Athens raised up jealousy and hatred against her, 
and quarrels arose between her and the cities which 
were allied with Sparta, especially with Corinth and 
Thebes. Thus in 431 b.c, there broke out a war 
between Sparta and her allies on«one side, and Athens 
and her allies and subjects on the other. As nearly 
all the Peloponnesian states were joined together 
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agaigst Athens, this war is called th& Peloponnesian 
War. With a short interval of peace this war went 
on for twenty-seven years by land and by sea. In 
415 b.c. Athens attacked Syracuse in Sicily, on 
which the Spartans helped the Syracusans, and the 
Athenian enterprise came to nothing. T^en the 
allied of Athens began to revolt, and the Persians 
began to step in again. At last, in 404 b.c., Athens 
had to surrender to the Spartan Ly sandros. * She 
now lost all her dominion over other pities, ana had 
to change her democracy for an oligarchy of Thirty. 
But in the very next year Athens gotiback her free- 
dom, though not her oki dominion. 

14. Greek Writers and Philosophers — Dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war we first begin to get the 
help of historians who lived at the time, and who 
sometimes had themselves a share in the events which 
they wrote about. The history of the Persian^war 
was written by Herodotus, who had talked# with 
men who had themselves seen what he records. But 
the history of the early part of the Peloponnesian 
war was written by Thucydides, who not only 
lived at the time, but himself bore a part in the Avar. 
And the history of the latter part of the Peloponnesian 
war, and of the wars which follow, was written by 
Xenophdn, who also had a hagd in much that he 
wrote about. He served along with many other 
Greeks, who were not sent by any Gre^k city bite 
served for gay, in an attempt of the Persian prince 
Cyrus to make himself king instead of his brother 
Artaxerxes. This attempt failed ; but the return* 
of the Greeks who helped Cyrus is very famous by the 
name of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Xenophon Was the pupil of the philosopher So- 
krates, who wrote nothing, but who made a great 
game by his private talk, and was at last put to 
death by the Athenians. The time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was also the tipe of the great dramatic 
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poets of Athens, fcscljylus, Sophoklfes, Euri- 
pides, and Aristophanfes. 

15. Sparta and Thebes.— Sparta was now at 
the head of Greece, and her rule was far harder than 
the rule of Athens had ever* been ; so wars were soon 
stirred iip against her. The first was with her old 
enemy Athens, helped by her old allies Corinth and « 
Thebes^ The Persians helped first one side and then 
the mother, and this war was ended by the Peace of 
Antalkidas* by which all the Greek cities of Asia 
were once more given up to the Persian king. Sparta 
was now morJ powerful than ever, and treacherously 
seized the cftadel of Thebes in time of peace. But 
the Thebans ‘'presently got their freedom again, and 
under two grea| leaders Pelopidas and Epa- 
Aeindndas, Thebes became for a while the chief 
citj^ of Greece. Epameinondas even invaded Pelo- 
ponnesos and founded two new cities, Mess&nd 
and Megalopolis. He was killed in the battle of 
Mantineia in 362 ; and now all the chief cities 
were so weakened by this endless fighting that another 
power was ready to step in. 

.16. The Rise of Macedonia.— The people of 
Macedonia, the country to the north-east of 
Greece, were no doubt akin to the Greeks, but they 
were counted as barbarians. But their kings were 
Greeks from Argos, and they did much to bring in 
tjreek among their people. The time now came 
when Macedonia was to meddle in Greek affairs, to 
be acknowledged as a Greek state, and to win the 
chief power in Greece, such as Sparta and other cities 
had held at different times. The Spartans themselves 
opened a way for the Macedonian kings by de- 
stroying a league which the Greek city 6f Olynthos 
in their neighbourhood had begun to form, and which 
would have been a great check on their power. By 
this time Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, were all weak- 
ened by their wars, and, Macedonia was ruled by a 
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very able and enterprising king called Philip. k He 
first stepped in by professing to defend the temple 
of Apollo at Delphoi which had been robbed by the 
Phokians. Then he had wars with the Athenians 
and Thebans, whom he overthrew in the battle of 
Chairdneia in 338, and after that he was acknow- 
ledged as chief captain of Greece to make war upon 
Persia. But just as he was setting out, he was 
murdered by one of his own subjects. This A was 
the time of the great Greek orators, and it was in 
calling on the Athenians to war against Philip that 
Demosthenes, the greatest of them*? won his fame* 

17. Alexander the Great. — The^ war against 
Persia, which Philip had designed, was^carfied out by 
his son Alexander. He gave out that he wished to 
revenge the wrongs which the old Persian kings h&d 
done to Macedonia and Greece. In 334 he set forth, 
and in three years he conquered the Persian empire, 
winning the three great battles of Granikos, Issos, 
and Arbela. He went exploring and conquering as 
far as India, and in 323 he died at Babylon, having 
never come back to Macedonia or Greece. Alexander 
was the greatest of all conquerors, and his conquests 
carried the Greek tongue and Greek art and manners 
over a large part of the world. His great dominion 
could not hold together ; but, when it was divided 
am6ng his generals, the Macedonian kings every- 
where made Greek the chief language of then* 
dominions, t and founded Greek cities everywhere. 
Thus Alexandria in Egypt, founded by Alexander 
himself, Antioch in Syria, and other cities founded* 
by his ^jiccessors, were reckoned amongst the greatest 
Greek cities. 

18. The ^Successors of Alexander. — Of the 
Macedonian kingdoms which arose out of the divi- 
sion of the empire o£ Alexander, the greatest was the 
kingdom of Seleukos and his descendants. This at 
one time stretched from tl \p ^Egaean to India, but It 
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afterwards shrank #p into a mere kingdom of Syria. 
But Greece had more to # do with the kings of Egypt, 
the Ptolemies, ^0 were great patrons of Greek 
literature in their own capital of Alexandria, and who 
for a good while held several* islands and other points 
in the JDgaean. The kings of Pergamos, who were 
also gr&t patrons of literature, had also much t«> do 
with Greek affairs, and the immediate neighbours 
the kings who ruled in Macedonia itself, had more 
still. 4 These were the descendants of Antigonos, 
one of Alexander’s generals, and his son D6m6- 
trios called iPoliork$tes or the Besieger. This 
dynasty bega$T about 294, after a time of great con- 
fusion. Epeirps began to be a great power under its 
king Pyrrhos, who died in 272. The Macedonian 
kings now held Thessaly and other parts of northern 
Greece almost as parts of their own kingdom, and 
thete were many other Greek cities in which they 
had garrisons, or which were ruled by tyrants under 
their influence. 

19. The Achaian and .ffitolian Leagues.— In 
the later times of Grecian history the chief power 
was in quite other hands from those in which it was 
in the times of the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 
Athens and Thebes were now of very little account ; 
Sparta looked up a good deal under her kings Agis 
and Kleomenes, i>ut the chief states of Greece in 
Ibis later time were the two leagues of Achaia and 
/Etolia. ** The Acbaians, who had once beejp so 
great, now held only the cities on the ndrth coast of 
iPeloponnesos, and it was among them that the league 
began. The Greek cities had now found that they 
could not withstand the Macedonian kings a£ long as 
each city stood quite by itself, so they began to join 
together in leagues or confederations. That is to 
say, several cities joined together, each still settling 
its own affairs at home, but all acting together as ong 
state in matters of peace and war. The example 
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spread so that the people of Epeiros put away their 
kingy and made themselves a league of common- 
wealths, and even in Asia the citjes of Lykia joined 
themselves together into a league after the Greek 
fashion and kept themselves independent. And some 
other out-lying Greek states, as the Cretan cities, the 
island of Rhodes, and the city of Byzantidh, kept 
themselves independent of all the kings. In old Greece 
the business of the leagues was to preserve their 
freedom and win back that of other cities fronf the 
kings of Macedonia. The Achaian League began 
about 280, and grew step by step till cat last it took* 
in all Peloponnesos. The League, unj^er its general 
Aratos, set free many cities from Macedonia ; yet at 
last in 223, when the Achaians were hard pressed in 
a* war with Kleomen6s of Sparta, Aratos was to 
unwise as to make an alliance with Antigonos, king 
of Macedonia. After this time, the League '-was 
never so strong and independent as it had Jpte n 
before ; and now the Romans began to meddle with 
Greek affairs till they brought all Greece and 
Macedonia under their power. 

20. Summary.— The great value of the history 
of Greece is because it is the history of the world* in 
a small space. There is no lesson which history 
teaches us which we cannot learn from Grecian history. 
And this is mainly because in '‘'Greece everything, 
whether forms of government, literature, art, or philefc* 
soplyr, is all quite fresh and not borrowed from aiiy 
other 'people. In all these ways Greece, though so 
small a part of the world, has influenced all thet 
history of the world ever since. But Greece has 
very laifeely done this by influencing Rome. It is 
with Rome tl^t the unbroken history of Europe begins, 
and of this we will go on to speak in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GROWTH OP ROME. 

1. The Peninsula of Italy. — We have already 
said tha* Rome became the centre of all European 
history. The position of Rome greatly helped it in 
so doing ; for, # of the three great peninsulas, Italy is the 
central one, and Rome is nearly in the centre of Italy. 
The name Itajy has not always had the same meaning. 
In this chapter.it will mean the middle peninsula of 
Europe in the strictest sense, not taking in all the lands 
as*far as the Alps, but only the peninsula itself. Wliat 
is now Northern Italy was not yet Italian. The 
peninsula itself is by no means so broken up by gulfs 
and promontories as Greece is, nor has it so many 
islands lying along its shores. Italy then did not 
begin to play its part in history so early as Greece did ; 
it was not so completely cut up into small states 
as Greece was, nor were its people given to a sea- 
faring and colonizing life like the Greeks. The 
tbusiness of Greece in the world’s history was to teach 
mankind ; that of Italy, through its chief city Rome, 
was to conquer mankind and to give them laws. *Of 
the three great islands near Italy, Sicily alone plays 
a great pit both in Greek and in Italian histpry. 
And the southern part of Italy, near Sicily, 6 as a 
toast much more broken up, like a Greek coast, than 
the rest of Italy. Great things came of this difference. 

2 . The Inhabitants of Italy. — The*greater 
part of Italy was, when we begin to learn anything 
about it, held by a branch of the *Aryan family, who 
were more closely akin to the Greeks than to anv 
other of the kindred races. Tliis race we may caiC 
Italians, and they may be grouped into two peat 
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classes, the Oscan and the Latin. The Oscans, 
including under that name the Umbrians, Sabellians, 
and other tribes, we first hear pf*on the Hadriatic 
side of Italy, and the Latins on the Mediterranean 
side. Besides these, dn the north-west of the 
peninsula, were the Etruscans, a people of very 
doubtful origin. Some have thought that they were 
not Aryans at all, just as the Ligurians, who bor- 
dered on the peninsula to the north-west, were most 
likely not Aryan but akin to the Basques. #The 
rest of what is now Northern Italy was mostly held 
by Celtic tribes, and was reckoned *for a part of 
Gaul. In the extreme north-east wei# the Vene- 
tians, a people of uncertain origin. Jn Sicily were 
the Sikanians, who seem to have been akin to 
the Ligurians, and the Sikels, an Italian people 
allied to the Latins. Moreover in Southern Italy 
and in Sicily there were many Greek colonies, ‘•and 
in Sicily there were Phoenician colonies also. # The 
earliest history of Italy is chiefly made up, first of 
the way in which the Oscan nations pressed both upon 
the Latins and upon the Greek colonies, and secondly 
of the way in which all came under the power of the 
one Latin city of Rome. 

3. The Beginning of Rome. — As Rome came 
in the end to be the head of Italy and the world, 
there grew up in after times many tales about the 
beginning of the city. It was said that Rome wa$ 
founded by a man named Romulus, who fras suckled 
by a wolf. Such stories are told of the founders of 
other cities, and no scholar now believes them, though 
they are pretty enough to read as tales. Rome really 
grew 01ft of several towns on the hills near the Tiber, 
the oldest of*which was the Latin town on the Pala- 
tine. Most of the other hills were held by Latins ; 
but one, the Capitoline hill, was Sabine. As 
fhe hills were so near together, these towns were 
jyradually made into one city. Rome grew in all ages 
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by •admitting her^allies or subjects to her citizen-, 
ship, and we thus see* that she did this from the 
•beginning. But new citizens did not always get 
their full rights all at once. Thus, there grew up at 
Rome a distinction between* the Patricians — that is 
the old citizens, the descendants of the first settlers 
— and the Plebeians, the descendants of those who 
came in afterwards. The struggles between the Ple- 
beians* who strove to get the same rights as the 
Paflfcians, and the Patricians, who wanted to keep all 
power in their own hands, make up a great part of 
> the history oft Rome. 

4. The Brings of Rome. — Legend says that 
there were seven kings of Rome, and gives us their 
names. We cannot be certain as to their number, and, 
though the later kings of Rome may be real persons, 
the earlier ones are certainly fabulous. But no doubt 
thefe were kings in Rome, and it is quite likely that, 
for gome while after the two towns on the Palatine 
and Capitoline hills became one city, the king was 
chosen from each in turn. For at Rome the kingdom 
did not go from father to son, as it did in the Greek 
states. As among other Aryan states, there was beside 
the king a Senate and an Assembly of the people. 
The people were at first only the Patricians or old 
citizens ; but, when the Plebeians had won equal rights 
with the PatriciafTs, the Roman People meanfr the 
^atricians^md the Plebeians both together. Under her 
liter kings Rome became a powerful state. Thj geven 
hills were fenced in by one wall, and fhe city bore 
rule over all Latium. At last, about the time when 
Hippias was driven out of Athens, kingship was 
put away, because, so the story says, of the wicked- 
ness of the last king Lucius Tarquinius and his 
son. The powers of the king 0 were given to two 
magistrates chosen for a year, who were called firgt 
Praetors and then Consuls. They were at first 
chosen from among the Patriciafis only, and one of 
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.the great disputes Between the two orders was the 
claim of the Plebeians to have v one consul chosen from 
among them. 

5. The Roman Conquest of Italy. — When 

Rome had driven out her okings, she no longer kept 
her power over the Latins, and she was much pressed 
by the Etruscans beyond the Tiber. But the* Oscan 
v nations, especially the ^Equians and Volscians, 
were now pressing on the Latins, and Rome and 
Latium were glad to become equal allies. For a#>ng 
time too Rome was weakened by the quarrel between 
the Patricians and Plebeians. But at lest, about B.c. . 
396, the Romans gained a footing beyond^the Tiber by 
taking the Etruscan city of Veii. S\x years after 
this, the Gauls from beyond the Po pressed down 
into Central Italy, and Rome was taken and burned b# 
them. Presently the two orders grew closer together ; 
and in 366 there was, for the first time, a Plebeian 
Consul, Lucius Sextius. From this time Rome was 
much stronger, and began to conquer Italy in good 
earnest. From 343 to 290 there were wars between the 
Romans and the Samnites, who had made themselves 
the chief power in Southern Italy, at the expense of 
both Italians and Greeks. And, between these Sam- 
nite wars, Rome got back her old power over her kins- 
folk the Latins. In the latter part of the Samnite 
wars* Rome had to fight against *he Etruscans and 
Gauls as well as the Samnites ; but in the end she; 
got the better of all, and by the year 2G2 all the 
states bf Italy had become her allies, except some of 
the Greek cities in the south. , 

6. The Roman Dominion in Italy.— The 
dominion of Rome over her Italian Allies was of the 
same kind as^vhen one city in Greece bore rule over 
another* The conquered city still remained a separate 
state with its own government, but it had to obey the 
Romans and follow th&ir lead in war. But some parts 
o£ Italy were better off than the Allies, for the Romans 
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gave the fullfrancl^e of their owivcity to many of their 
neighbours in a way that* the Greek cities hardly ever' 
did. And others got the Latin franchise, that is, 
the rights which were left to the Latin cities on their 
conquest These Latins could in certain cases claim 
Roman citizenship as a right, tirhich the Italians could 
not r JJhus there were three classes among the free 
inhabitants of Italy, Romans, Latins, and Italians 
or Alljps ; and it was promotion for an Italian to 
become a Latin, and for a Latin to become a Roman. 

7. The War with Pyrrhos. — Now that Rome 
*was mistress # of Italy, she had presently to struggle 
with foreign enemies. The freedom of Greece was 
now quite crashed under Macedonia, but the Mace- 
donian conquests had made Greek arts and arms 
more famous than ever. The Greeks in Italy and Sicily, 
threatened and partly conquered by the Romans and 
Carthaginians, sought help from old Greece against 
the barbarians ; so Pyrrhos, king of Epeiros, which 
was how reckoned as a Greek state, came over to help 
the Greek city of Taras or Tarentum against the 
Romans. As the Romans were not used to the Greek 
manner of fighting, he defeated them in two battles, but 
in a third he was defeated himself, and he went back 
to Greece in b.c. 276, leaving the Romans to conquer 
the small part of Italy which was left. This was the 
beginning of the ^,rs which Rome, as the heajl of 
Italy, now waged with other nations, and which, gave 
hgr her great foreign dominion. 

8. The Punic Wars.— But, before .Romo made 
further conquests in Europe, she had to deal with an 
*enemy in Africa. The great Phoenician city of Car- 
thage now was the head of several Phoeniciaocolonies 
on the coasts of Africa and Spain. The Carthaginians 
were a sea-faring and trading people, aftd they made 
settlements in Sicily and the other islands of the 
western Mediterranean, just as *he other Phoenicians 
had done in Cyprus and the other eastern island!. 
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Rome and Oarthagt were now the,, two great powers 
of the West. * Rome was strong by land, and Carthage 
by sea : Rome fought by the arms of her own citizens 
and allies, and Carthage chiefly by hired soldiers. 
As Sicily lay between them, they soon began to quarrel 
about Sicilian affairs, 'then came the Punic Wars, 
a straggle for the dominion of the West between a 
Semitic and an Aryan power. The first Punic war 
lasted from b.c. 264 to 241, when Carthage ga^eup to 
Rome her dominions in Sicily. To make up for this, 
the Carthaginians under Hamilcar gained a great 
dominion in Spain, and in b.c. 218 , the second Punic 
war began, which is also called the Hannibalian 
War, from Hamilcar’s son Hannibal' the greatest 
man that Carthage ever had, and one of the greatest 
in the history of the world. He entered Italy by land, 
defeated the Romans in several battles, and persuaded 
many of their allies to revolt. But meanwhile the 
Roman general Publius Cornelius Scipio con- 
quered the Carthaginian possessions in Spain, and 
carried the war into Africa. So, after many years, Han- 
nibal had to go back to defend Carthage, and he was 
defeated at Zama in b.c. 202. Carthage had to give 
up a large territory to Massinissa, king of Numidia, 
who was an ally of Rome, and had herself to become 
a dependent ally of Rome. 

9* The Roman Provinces*-— These wars with 
Carthage gave Rome a new kind of dominion, namely 
the Provinces, or lands which she held out of Ttaly. 
While r the Italian states, though bound to follow the 
lead of Rome, were still separate states, managing their 
own internal affairs, the provinces had to pay tribute 
to Rome and were put under Roman governors. 
But particular cities and districts were often left with 
the name or free allies, and they were sometimes 
rewarded with the Italian, the Latin, or even the 
Roman franchise. The first Roman Province was 
Sicily, Soon after the end of the first Punic war, 
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Romd made new nrovinces of Sardinia "and Corsica, 
and presently of the Carthaginian dominions in Spain; 

, But some particular cities were left free. Thus Gades 
or Cadiz, the gr&at Phoenician city on the Ocean, 
which had been a rival of Carthage and a friend of 
Rome, was always counted aTree ally, and in the end 
it got tpll Roman citizenship. So was the Greek city 
of Massalia in Gaul, and other places here and* 
there. ^ Still, though Gades and Massalia were quite 
free as to their internal government, they would not 
have dared »to make war or peace against the will 
t of Rome. 

10 . The Macedonian Wars. — The third great 
power in Europe, besides Rome and Carthage, was 
Macedonia, which soon got mixed up in their 
quarrels. Between the first and second Punic war, 
Ihe Romans had a war with Illyria, and some of the 
Greek colonies on the Illyrian coast called in the 
Romans as deliverers. The Romans thus got a foot- 
ing 'on that side of the Hadriatic, and began to be 
looked to as friends by most of the Greek states. 
But when any people had anything to do with Rome, 
either in peace or in war, they were sure, first to 
become dependent allies, and in the end to be made 
into provinces. Thus it was with Carthage, with 
Macedonia, and with all Greece. In b.c. 215 , the 
Macedonian kingJPhilip made a league with Can- 
nibal, which of course led to a war with Rome, which 
"'lasted from 213 to 205 . The Achaian League and 
some other of the Greek states helped Macedonia ; 
the iEtolian League helped Rome, as did King Attalos 
1 of Pergamos, her first ally beyond the ^Egaean* This 
war led only to a slight change of frontier*; but the 
Romans now began steadily to meddle in Greek 
affairs. In b . c . 200 the Roipans ftelped Athens^ 
against Macedonia, and a second war began. The 
iEtolian League at first, and the Achaian League 
afterwards, helped the Romans. In' 197 Philip tfhs 
£ Pr. .. c 
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defeated at Kyrioskephale, and all that pafrt of 
Greece which had been underpins dominion was de- 
clared free. Macedonia now became a dependent 
ally of Rome, and the other Greek States, though free 
in name, became really dependent, 

n. The Syrian War. — In Roman history one 
war and one conquest always led to another. # The 
iEtolians now thought that they had not gained enough 
by their alliance with Rome; so they asked Anti- 
och os king of Syria to come over and attack the 
Romans in Europe. He was of the house of Seleu- 
kos; but the great Seleukid kingdom had been cut 
short in the East about B.c. 256, by flie revolt of 
the Parthians under Arsakes, who T founded a 
kingdom which afterwards became the chief rival of 
Rome. But the Seleukid dominion still stretched 
beyond the Tigris, and its capital Antioch was one of 
the greatest Greek cities. But in Asia Minor the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt still held part of the south coast, and 
there were still some independent states, like the king- 
doms of Pergamos and Bithynia, and the cities of 
H&rakleia and Sinope. In this war the chief allies 
of Rome were the Achaians in Europe, and Eumen&s 
of Pergamos in Asia. Antiochos was defeated ip 
two battles, at Thermopylai and at Magnesia in 
Asia. Then he gave up all his lands west of Mount 
Tauros, most of which was given tg Eumen&s. The 
Achaians were allowed to joip all Peloponnesos to their 
League, while ^Etolia became a Roman dependency. 
Romedvad tak§n to herself the islands of Zakynthos 
and Kephalle&ia. But she now became really 
mistress both of Greece and of Western Asia, for her 
alliance was only a step towards subjection. 

12. The Roman Conquests in the West, 
r— ' The wars tfith Carthage, Macedonia, and Syria 
made Rome the chief power throughout the Medi- 
terranean lands. Onlya small part had been brought 
under her dominion ; but there was no longer any free 
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state which couli meet her on equal terms. All the 
older powers, Phoenicfan and Greek as well as Italian, 
had become practically dependent. But Rome had 
still to establish her power over the barbarian nations 
of the West, to bring the dependent states under her 
complete dominion, and lastly, to struggle with those 
Eastern powers which now were her only rivals. The 
first work began as soon as Italy was conquered, for 
Italy*svas not safe without that part of Gaul which lay 
on the Italian side of the Alps. Rome was checked 
in this quarter by the Punic wars, during which 
the Gauls gave great help to Hannibal. But after the 
peace, the* conquest of Cisalpine Gaul went on, 
and it was, completed by b . c . 191. Meanwhile, by 
b . c . 133, when Numantia was taken, all Spain, 
except some of the wild parts in the north, was con* 
quered. Then in b . c . 125 a province was made in 
Transalpine Gaul. Here the Romans stepped in 
to t help Massalia against her Gaulish neighbours. This 
led to their making conquests for themselves : and 
before long all south-eastern Gaul was won. It was 
called the Province, to distinguish it from inde- 
pendent Gaul, and part of the land is still called 
Provence. 

13. The Final Conquest of Macedonia and 
Carthage. — The second Punic and the second 
Macedonian warTiad changed the two rivals of^Rome 
into he^dependencies. * But both Macedonia and 
‘Carthage were ready to throw off the yoke whenever 
they could. There was a third Macedonian war from 
171 to 178, when the last king Perseus was defeated 
at Pydna by Lucius JSmilius Paullus. Macedonia 
was now cut up into four commonwealths; Epeiros 
was conquered and wasted, and thq* Romans werp 
now masters of all Greece. A* revolt in Macedonia 
in 149 ended in the country being made into a pro- 
vince. Then came a war with the *Achaian League, 
and W b.c, 146 Corinth was destroyed and the League 

C 3 
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was broken up. Greece was not )*2t made a prq? 
vihce, and several Greek states were still called 
free, but all were practically subject Meanwhile a 
third Punic war broke out, because the Romans 
abetted their allies in Africa against Carthage. In 
146 Carthage was taken and destroyed by the younger 
Scipio. * Thus two of the greatest sea-faring cities of 
tfie world were destroyed in one year. The Romans 
now made a province of Africa out of part of the 
territory of Carthage. Massinissa of Numidia got 
another part, but the time of bondage wtfs to come 
for Numidia also. In 106, after a war \\ith its king 
Jugurtha, Numidia became dependent on Rome, and 
a hundred years after the fall of Carthage ft became a 
subject province. 

14. Disputes at Rome. — Rome was now mis- 
tress all round the Mediterranean. The only great 
state with which she had had no war was Egypt, 
where the Ptolemies, the descendants of the first 
Ptolemy, reigned, and where Alexandria was one *of 
the greatest of Greek cities. But even Egypt had 
begun to look to Rome as a protector. This great 
dominion abroad led to much corruption at home, 
for the old constitution of the one Roman city was 
not fitted for a state ruling over so great a part of 
the world. The provincials were mere subjects, 
and th,e allies had no voice in anything beyond their 
own internal affairs ; the Senate and People of Rome 
bore rule over both, and thus both were ofteft* greatly • 
oppressed. Meanwhile the old struggles between 
patricians and plebeians had come to an end, and a 
much worse kind of quarrel, between rich and poor, 
was beginning. Those plebeians whose forefathers had 
held high magistracies were now counted as noble, as 
$ell as the patrfcians. * Moreover all kinds of people, 
strangers and freedmen, that is, men who had been 
slacks, were mad$ citizet^. Thus the Roman people 
changed greatly ; the assembly became too huge, and 
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S^ink into a moi>. Then, white many citizens were 
wretchedly poor, others held great estates of common 
land against the % law. The cause of the poor was 
taken up by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus in 
133, and by his brother Cs^us in 125. They passed 
laws to stop these evils ; but their laws were never 
fully carried out, and they were themselves killed by 
those who wished to keep everything in their own 
hand§L 

15. The Social War. — Another source of dis- 
pute was Sbon mixed up with these internal quarrels. 
The Italian allies, who had helped Rome in all her 
conquests, began to ask for full citizenship. Caius 
Gracchus supported their claims, and afterwards Caius 
Marius. Marius had got great fame by ending the 
war with Jugurtha, and yet more by delivering Gaul 
from an invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones. 
These were people from the north, who were over- 
thrown in 102 and 101 in two great battles at Aquae 
S£xtiae or Aix in Transalpine, and at Vercellae in 
Cisalpine, Gaul. Marius favoured the people against 
the nobles and the Italians against both the nobles 
and the Roman mob. But in the year 90 the 
allies (in Latin, Socii) revolted, and then began the 
Social War. Most of them submitted next year, 
and became Roman citizens, but the Samnites and 
Lucanians still went on fighting. In this war* much 
fame was won by Lucius Cornelius Sulla, who 
•became life head of the party of the nobles. Presently 
Marius and Sulla quarrelled, and the Givil Wars of 
Rome began. The Samnites now took the Marian 
side, and both Samnites and Marians were defeated by 
Sulla under the walls of Rome in the yeaf 83. The 
Samnites meant to destroy Rome, but^ulla saved her, 
and so fixed the history of the whole world. Sulla 
then took the supreme power as Perpetual Dic- 
tator, but he presently ga^up hi§ office and (fled 
a private man. But with this giving one man all 
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power the overtnrow of the Roma# commonwealth 
began. 

1 6. Wars in Asia. — Ever sincere overthrow of 
Antiochos Rome had had great influence in Asia 
Minor, but she had no possessions there till in B.c. 
133 Attalos, the last king of Pergamos, left his 
dominions to the Roman people. They were thfe first 
province beyond the ^gsean, that of Asia. This 
brought the Roman into the neighourhood of Pontos, 
the greatest native power in those parts. Under 
its king Mithridates the Sixth or the Great, Pontos 
became very powerful, and from 88 to 63 Rome had 
a war with him greater than any war sinqe the over- 
throw of Carthage and Macedonia. While the civil 
war was going on at Rome, Mithridates won all Asia 
Minor, slew all the Romans and Italians who were, 
settled there, and crossed over into Greece. ' In 
these wars the Roman generals were, first Sulla, then 
Lucius Licinius Lucullus, and lastly Cnaeus Pom- 
peius, who was called Magnus or the Great In 
the end the kingdom of Pontos was overthrown 
Armenia was humbled, Syria, the last fragment 
of the great Seleukid kingdom, became a Roman 
province, and Palestine became a Roman depend- 
ency. The Roman power now reached the Euphrates, 
and Rome took the place of Greece and Macedonia 
as the champion of the West against the East. But 
this advance once more gave Rome a riv^on equal 
terms c in the kingdom of Parthia. In the year 54; 
a Roman arrtiy, under Marcus Licinius Crassus, 
went against Parthia, but he was utterly defeated and 
slain. 

17. Tile Civil War of Fompeius and 
t Cae$&r. — Meanwhile it became more and more 
plain that one city* was unfit to rule the world. 
There were constant disputes, and at last civil wars 
between the contendii^p parties and the chief men 
Of Rome. This was the time of the most famous men in 
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Roman history, fuch as, besides Pompeius and Crassus, 
the great orator Marfius Tullius Cicero, Marcus 
Porcius Cat#,*and Caius Julius Caesar. Caesar 
was a patrician, but, to serve his own purposes, he 
took up the cause of the people. In the year 58 he 
took the province of Gaul, and in about ten years he 
concfliered the whole country. The Roman province 
of Gaul, instead of a small part in the south-west, 
now took in the whole land between the Pyrenees, the 
Rhine, and the Ocean. There were three chief nations 
in Gaul, tlie Celts in the middle, the Aquitartians 
in the south, who were akin to the Iberians, and those 
German fribes who lived west of the Rhine. Caesar 
•made expeditions both into the independent Germany 
beyond the Rhine, and into the isle of Britain. But 
he made no lasting conquests in either country. All 
this greatly strengthened his power, and, while he 
was away, things at Rome got into still greater con- 
fusion. In 49 Caesar rebelled and invaded Italy. 
Tlie great civil war now began between him and the 
armies of the Commonwealth under Pompeius. The 
war was in Greece, Spain, and Africa, and the chief 
battle was at Pharsalos in Thessaly where Pom- 
peius was defeated. He then fled to Egypt, where he 
was murdered. Caesar was now made Perpetual 
Dictator, and he was also called Imperator, that 
is General, a wofld which is cut short into Emperor. 
But, besides all this, h£ wanted to be king. Then 
®many ot the senators conspired, and slew him in the 
senate-house, March 15, b.c. 44. 

18. The Beginning of the Empire. — After 
Caesar's death, there was confusion for abojut thirteen 
years. Caesar had adopted his great-nephew Caius 
Octavius, who thus became Caius Julius Caesaj 
Octavianus. He and Marcus Antonius, onfc 
of Caesar's generals, ,waged \yar -with the friend^ of 
the Commonwealth, whosetchiefs were two of »the 
men who had killed the elder Caesar, Caius Cassius 
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and Marcus Junius* Brutus. Cfesar, Antonius,. 
and Marcus -/Emilius Lepidus wdre made a triumvir- 
ate with all power in their hands. ©Then they over- 
threw Brutus and Cassius at the battle of Philippi 
in Macedonia, in 42. Antonius then set out against 
Parthia ; but he stayed in Egypt with its queen Kleo- 
pgtra, the last of the Ptolemies. Then came another 
civil war, in which Antonius and Kleopatra were 
defeated by Caesar in a sea-fight at Aktion on the 
west coast of Greece, b.c. 31. Egypt now became a 
Roman province, and Caesar became master of the 
state. The Senate and People voted him til kinds of 
honours and offices ; but he took warning b^.the fate of 
his uncle, and did not call himself king or even dictator. 
From this time the old forms of the commonwealth 
went on, but the supreme power was always in 
the hands of one man. The chief of the State 
was called Princeps or Prince, and Imperator 
or Emperor, the title which prevailed in the end. 
Caesar also received the new title of Augustus, and 
all who reigned after him, whether of his kin or not, 
always called themselves Caesar and Augustus. But 
the first Emperor, Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, is 
known in history in a special way as Augustus 
Caesar. 

19. The Roman Empire.— The Roman state 
was thus changed from a commonwealth to a mon- 
archy. But for a long timtf the Emperor^ had no 
royal ppmp, but acted simply as chief magistrates of 
the commonwealth. Each Emperor was appointed by 
a vote of the Senate, which gave him such and such 
powers. The legions were kept up as a standing army, 
and the government rested more and more on the 

3 'ill of the soldiers. But now that all the Roman 
^minions were really subject to one man, the old 
distinctions of Romans, ^ Latins^ Italians, and Prov- 
incials gradually died out, till at last all the free 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire were declared to be 
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alike Romans. Rome thus changed from a city ruling 
over other lands into a mere seat of government for 
the whole erftpire. And a time came when the 
Emperors found that they were more wanted in cities 
nearer the frontier than «they were at Rome. But 
for a long time after the empire began, no one would 
have said openly either that Rome had ceasfed to be 
still a commonwealth, or a ruling city. 

26. Extent of the Roman Empire. — The 
conquest ^of Egypt gave Rome all the lands round 
the Mediterranean. Here and there a city or a 
principality was nominally free, but the Roman Em- 
peror wa 9 really master everywhere. The conquests 
of Pompeius and the elder Caesar had given Rome 
the Euphrates and the Rhine as frontiers, and before 
long it reached the Danube. This great dominion 
naturally fell into three parts. First there is Wes- 
tern Europe, Gaul and Spain, where the Romans 
were not only conquerors but civilizers, and where 
the Roman language and manners took root every- 
where, except in out-of-the-way corners. To these 
we may add Africa, where Caesar had restored Car- 
thage as a Roman colony. Secondly, there are the 
‘lands from the Hadriatic to Mount Tauros, Greece 
and Asia Minor and the neighbouring lands, where the 
Roman language and manners could not' displace the 
Greek civilization which had gradually spread Since the 
time ofrfiAlexander. Tfiese may be called the Greek 
provinces. Thirdly, there are the Easternjvovinces, 
the lands beyond Mount Tauros, as Syria and Egypt, 
where there were a few great Greek cities, but where 
neither Greek nor Latin could drive out J:he old lan- 
guage and the old manners. 

21. The Julian and Claudia* Emperors*- 
For nearly a hundred years ftie empire remained # in 
the family of Augustus. That is, down to a.d. <J8 all 
the Emperors were Caesars by adoption, and •most 
of them were really descendants of Augustus through 
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his daughter. These emperors were Tiberius; 
Caius, Claudius, Nero. Afl of these have left a 
bad name behind them, but Neito* outdid all in 
wickedness. Under Augustus and Tiberius all the 
lands along the Danube were added to the empire, 
so that that river became the boundary like r the 
Rhine 'and the Euphrates. Both Augustus and 
Tiberius made attempts to conquer Germany, which 
happily came to nothing. In the time of Augustus 
the German hero Arminius cut off a whole Roman 
army under Publius Quinctilius Varus. We English 
should remember that, if the Romans hacf conquered 
Germany, we should have been conquered too, as 
our forefathers were then still in their old homes 
in Northern Germany. The land where we now 
dwell, the isle of Britain, was then inhabited by a 
Celtic people, the Britons or Welsh. Britain was 
attacked by the Romans in the time of Claudius, 
and the greater part of it was gradually conquered and 
became a Roman province. But the northern part, as 
well as the neighbouring island of Ireland, was never 
conquered. Meanwhile several of the dependent 
kingdoms in Asia and Africa were made into pro- 
vinces, and in the far east the kings of Armenia 
became vassals of Rome. 

22. The Empire at its Greatest Extent. — 
After the death of Nero several Emperors were set up 
and put down in a very short time. TheiKcame a 
long time of internal peace, under Emperors most of 
whom were very good rulers. First came the Flavian 
dynasty, that of Titus Flavius Vespasianus 
and his sons Titus and Domitian, of whom the 
last was the only thoroughly bad ruler of this time, 
Under Vespasiar. the Jews, who had revolted in the 
tifhe of Nero, were conquered again, and Jerusalem 
was destroyed. After Dorpitian, from 96 to 180, ruled 
thqse who are called the five Good Emperors, 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
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Marcus Aurelius. These* formed an artificial 
family; each was succeeded, not by a real, but by an 
adopted son. .All this time, the laws were observed 
and the senate was held in respect. It was now that 
the Empire reached its gfeatest extent. The Daci- 
ans, who lived north of the lower Danube.* were 
snbdueS by Trajan, and their country was a pro- 
vince, the only great possession of Rome through 
the Danube. Trajan also had wars with the f^arthi- 
ans, and he added the provinces of Armenia, Meso* 
potamia, and Assyria, so thajt the Empire t reached to 
the Caspian Sea. But this great dominion was only 
for a moment ; for, as soon as Trajan wdfe dead, his 
successor Hadrian, gave up all his eastern conquests. 
Thus under Trajan the Roman Empire was greater 
than it ever was before or after. Before long, Rome 
had to think more of defending what she had already 
got than of making any fresh conquests. 

23. Summary. — Thus it was that Rome became 
the mistress of all that was then the civilized world. 
First, the settlements on the neighbouring hills were 
joined into one city. Then that city became the head, 
first of Latium and then of all Italy. Then all the 
lands round the Mediterranean became, first de- 
pendencies and then provinces, of Rome ; and lastly, 
the inhabitants of those provinces* became Roman 
citizens. Meanwhile, in the internal history, first came 
the kings, then the early commonwealth "with the, 
disputes between patricians and plebeians ; step by 
step the plebeians won equal rights with the patricians; 
then came the struggle between the rich and the poor; 
and, lastly <all power came into the hands of one man, 
and the state was in truth changed from a common- 
wealth into a monarchy. Everything at Rome, in war 
and in peace, was done step by step, and for this reason 
the«power of Rome way much more lasting than any 
oth£r. Not reckoning the momentary conquests of 
Trajan in the East, the Roman ( Empire at its greatest 
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extent took in all Europe within the Rhine and tjie 
Danube, together with the one province of Dacia 
beyond the Ddritibe and the greater part of the Isle 
of Britain. In Asia it took in all the lands west of 
the Euphrates. In Africa *t took in Egypt and the 
narrow slip of fertile land north of the Great Desert. 
It thus took in all the civilized part of the old worW, 
all the old dominions and settlements of Phoenicia, 
Greece, and Macedonia. Rome was now the cham- 
pion of tfce West against the East, and it was only in 
the far East that she had a rival on equal terms in the 
kingdom ot Parthia. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DECLINE OF ROME. 

i. Wars with the Persians and Germans.— 

The two chief enemies of Rome were now the Persians 
in the East, and the Germans in the West. After 
Trajan’s time, the Parthian power grew up again ; but 
in 226 the old Persians rose again and formed 
a national kingdom under Ardeshir or Artaxerxes, 
whose descendants were the Sassanid Kings of 
Persia. Rome Ind Persia were now rivals, often fight- 
ing alojjg the frontier,* but neither of them ever 
touching the real strength of the other. T}ie warfare 
in the West was very different. Fit)m the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, the German nations began to threaten 
the Empire along the whole frontier of the Rhine and 
the Danube. This marks one of the great changes in 
the history of the world. Rome no Jonger advanced ; 
she could only defend her frontiers against the people 
who were soon to take hjr place as the leading 
people of Europe. Our own forefathers were sjjll in 
Germany, but they lived too far off to have anything to 
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do with what was now ‘going on. Th% chief Teutonic 
nations with whom Rome had to strive were the 
Franks along the Rhine, and the Goths along the 
Danube. They pressed into the Empire in various 
ways, sometimes by warlike inroads, sometimes by 
serving in the Roman armies and being rewarded 
wjth lands. Sometimes again the Romans won 'great 
victories, drove back the Germans, and harried their 
lands. Still the Germans were rising and the Rodnans 
were sinking. Rome’s day of conquest # was past ; 
she was now fighting only to keep what she had 
got. 4 

2. Emperors chosen by the Army ‘ The last 
of the five good Emperors, Marcus Aurelius was 
succeeded by his own son Commodus. He was one of 
the worst Emperors, and was murdered in 192. Then 
came nearly a hundred years, up to 285, in which 
Emperors were set up and, often after a short time, 
killed by the soldiers. Sometimes two or more armies 
in different parts of the Empire each chose its own 
general, so that there were several Emperors reigning 
in different parts. But these rival Emperors did not 
found separate kingdoms. Each tried to get the whole 
Empire if he could ; and commonly one in the end 
got the better of the others, and then those who failed 
were called * Tyrants. For a little while something 
like a djmasty was kept up in the family of Septimius 
Severus, who reigned from "193 to 21 1. It* was in 
the time of his son Antoninus or Caracalla that 
all the old distirfctions were swept away, and all the 
free inhabitants of the empire became Romans. After 
this many of the Emperors were what before would 
have been called barbarians, especially many wise and 
brave men from |Uyria, as Decius, Claudius, Aureliau, 
a&d above all Diocletian. But few of them reigned 
any long time, and once, t ia the days of Valerian and, 
his |on iGalliennSf from* 253 to 26S, so many rival 
Emperors rrigned at once 'that they wsre calte$ th# 
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Thirty Tyrants. With, Diocletian, in 284, a new state 
of things begins. 

3. Diocleti&i! and his Successors.— By this 
time men had found out that the Roman state was no 
longer a commonwealth, and, now that the provincials 
had Income Roman citizens, they found out that the 
Roman state was something more than the city df 
Rome. From Diocletian’s time, the Emperors, though 
they still never took the title of King, took to them* 
selves far more of kingly pomp ; and, as they were so 
often wanted nearer the frontiers, other cities than 
Rome began to be their chief dwelling-places. Dio- 
cletian’s pltn was to have two head Emperors, called 
Augusti, and two Caesars under them. The Em- 
pire was divided into four parts: Italy and the 
neighbouring lands, the Western, the Greek, and the 
Eastern provinces. Milan and Nikomedeia in Asia 
were to be the capitals ot the two Augusti, and Trier 
or York in the West, and Antioch in the East, those 
of the two Caesars. But in 303 Diocletian abdicated, 
and long civil wars followed, till the whole Empire 
was united m 323 under Constantine, called the 
Great. 

' 4. The Growth of Christianity. — Constantine 
was the first Emperor who declared himself a Christ- 
ian. The Christian religion began abouf the same 
time as the Roman Emp^e, for our Lord Jesus*Christ 
was bom' under the reign of Augustus and crucified 
under the reign of Tiberius. Since th^n the Christian 
religion, though often persecuted, had been gradually 
.spreading. It may seem strange that the Christians 
were, as a rule, most persecuted, not und^r the worst 
Emperors, but under the best, such as Trajan, Marcus, 
Decius, And Diocletian himself. T 9 is was because 
the heathen religion. of Rome was part of the consti- 
tution of the state, and thosn who raised to worship 
the god|, of , Romo were looked oh Its 
Impeior and" of the, 
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Emperors who were most anxious t& keep up the old 
laws of Rome were the hardest persecutors of the 
Christians,, But the heathen religidh had now become 
a mere affair of state, in which few men really be- 
lieved, whilst the Christians believed with all their 
hearts in what they professed. Thus Christianity was 
the growing and paganism the sinking power; and, 
as soon as the Emperors became Christians, paganism 
began to die out, 

5. Constantine and his Family. — Jhe reign ot 
Constantine is one of the great epochs in Roman 
history. It is marked by three great changes. Under 
him the Empire became, in form as well as in truth, a 
despotism resting on the army. The Senate and the 
Consuls were now mere shadows. Secondly, now 
that the Emperors had forsaken Rome, Constantine * 
founded a new capital at the old Greek city of Byzan- 
tion on the Bosporos, to which he gave the name of 
New Rome, but which has ever since been called 
Constantinople or the city of Constantine. It was 
much more easy for him both to set up his despotic 
power, and to establish the Christian religion in this 
new city, than it could have been in the Old Rome. 
Thus, while in the Old Rome paganism died out 
very slowly, the New Rome was a Christian city from 
the beginning. Moreover, Constantine reigned longer 
than dny Emperor since Augustus* and the Empire 
stayed in his family as long as there were any of them 
left. Jhjt most of them were cut off by their own 
kinsfolk. Constantine died in 337 ; then the Empire 
was divided among his three sons, but was joined again, 
under Constantius in 3 5 0 . In his time there were several 
rival Emperors, and there were unsuccessful wars with 
£he Germans arid Persians. Butin 361 Constantius was 
Succeeded by his cousin Julian, who had been Caesar 
in % Gaul, and had won bg,ck the land from the Germans. 
Ha now made an expedition against the Persians, in 
which he was killed in 363. He was the la° f of the 
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family of Constantine, ^ and the first act of the next 
Emperor Jovian was to* give up several provinces to 
Persia. 

6. Christianity the Religion of the Empire. 
— After the time of Constantine, Christianity spread 
itself pver the whole Empire, and even those who 
were still pagans learned very much from its preach- 
ing. Such was the Emperor Julian, who had been 
brought up a Christian, but fell back into paganism, 
and did alljhe could to bring back the old worship. 
Yet Julian himself was, in his own life, one of the 
best of the ‘Emperors. But nothing could now stop 
the growth *>f the new religion, and by the end of the 
century the public worship of paganism was forbidden. 
Christianity, in its birth an Asiatic and Semitic religion, 
had become the religion of the Roman Empire. And 
to this day Christianity is the religion of all those na- 
tions which either formed part of the Roman Empire, 
or have learned their religion and civilization from it. 
Outside these bounds Christianity has made very little 
way. But, as soon as the persecution stopped, the 
Christians began to dispute among themselves. Con- 
stantius and several Emperors in the fourth century 
followed the doctrines of Arius, a priest of Alexan- 
dria, which were condemned by a General Council 
of the Church, h^Jd at Nice or Nikaia in Bithynia, in 
Constantine’s time. It ^as the Arian form of Christi- 
anity which was first adopted by most of the Teutonic 
nations.* In fact, Christianity split into ^divisions 
answering to the great divisions of the Empire. In 
•after times, the Greek and the Latin provinces split 
asunder into the Eastern and Western Churches, while 
in the further East men fell away into doctrines differ- 
ing from either. And, as at the beginnfcig the Teutonic 
nations accepted Christianity id what was called ah 
heretical shape, so in after times there arose a Teutqpic 
form of Christianity, differing from either the Latin** the 
Greek, or the Eastern. 

E. Pr. J> 
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. 7 . The Gothic Invasion^. — In the fourth century 
the Teutonic nations began really to make settlements . 
within the Empire. Hitherto there*had been constant 
wars along the frontiers ; but, Rome was commonly 
able to win back what *fche lost. Thus Constantine 
and Julian had driven back the German invaders of 
Gaul, and so did Valentin ian, who, with his brother 
Valens, began to reign in 364. But now the Teutonic 
nations were pressed upon by the Huns, a Turanian 
people from Asia, and so pushed on still faster. In 376 
the Goths were allowed to cross the ^Danube and 
settle in the Empire. But, being ill-treated by the 
Romans, they took to arms, and Valens ^.skilled in a 
battle at Hadrianople. Then the Goths marched 
hither and thither, and all that could be done was to 
get them to enter the Roman service, and to give their* 
Kings some Roman title. Under Theodosius the 
Great, by whom the whole Empire was again united in 
392, things got a little better; when he died in 395, 
the Empire was divided between his sons, Arcadius 
in the East, and Honorius in the West. Then came the 
worst time of all. Honorius lived chiefly in the strong 
fortress of Ravenna. In 410 the West-Goths, under 
Alaric, sacked Rome, but their next King Ataulf went 
into Spain, nominally as a Roman officer. This was 
really the beginning of a Gothic kingdom in Spain and 
Gaul/the first Teutonic kingdom within the Empire. 

8. End of the Empire in Italy. — Both in thq 
East in the West, the Empire stayed in the family 
of Theodosius* as long as any of them were left. But 
meanwhile several Tyrants or rival Emperors arose, 
and the Western provinces were lopped off one by 
one by them, while the Eastern Emperors had to keep 
non the strife wth Persia. By the middle of the fifth 
century the Western Emperors had lost all real power 
o\# of Italy, and Efnperors were set up and put down 
by* the commanders of the barbarian mercenaries. 
At last in 476 this first line^of Western Emperors 
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came to an end. Odoacer, the fliief of the mercen- 
aries, took the power intcf his own hands ; but the way 
m which the changfc was made shows how the old 
ideas still stayed in men's minds. The Roman Senate 
voted that one Emperor was enough and that the 
Western Empire should be joined again to the Eastern. 
Then tlfe Eastern Emperor Zeno, now sole Emperor, 
gave Odoacer a commission to rule Italy as Patrician. 
Presently, in 489, Zeno, wishing to get the East-Goths 
out of the East, gave their King Theodoric another 
commission, under which he overthrew Odoacer, and 
reigned in Italy from 493 to 526. He ruled well, and 
his power reached far beyond Italy. His dominion 
was really an independent and powerful kingdom ; 
formally he was king only of his own Goths, and ruled 
Jtaly as the Emperor's lieutenant. Thus the Roman 
Empire still went on under Emperors who reigned in 
the New Rome, but who had no real power in the Old, 
9. Formation of the Teutonic Kingdoms. — 
The commission given by the Emperors to Ataulf 
thus led to the beginning of the West-Gothic kingdom 
in Spain and Southern Gaul, and the like commission 
given to Theodoric led to the beginning of an East- 
Gothic kingdom in Italy and the neighbouring lands. 
Meanwhile Teutonic kingdoms were formed in other 
parts of the West. Thus the Burgundians founded 
a kingdom in South-Eastern Gaul ; and in 451 there was 
•a fear that all Gaul and ah Europe might fall under 
the power of the Hunnish king Attila. But he was 
happily overthrown at Chalons by the Roman general 
Aetius and the West-Gothic King Theodoric, who 
'must not be confounded with the great Theodoric. 
The Roman power in Gaul died out slowly* but all 
Northern Gaui came into the power of|the Franks 
un ( der their first Christian King Chjpdwig or Clovis, 
who reigned from 481 to 5m. .The Franks nojr 
gradually gained the phief power both in Germany 
and in Gaul ; but they settled only in a small p^rt of 

D 2 
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. each country, part keeps the Frankish name still, being 
called, the one Franken or Franconia, and the 
other France. Before this, in '429, the Vandals 
passed through Spain and Africa, and founded a king- 
dom there. All these Teutonic nations were at first 
Arians, except only the Franks; for Chlodwig was 
baptized by a Catholic Bishop. It was out of the 
Frankish kingdom that the great kingdoms of Ger- 
many and France afterwards grew. * 

10. The Teutonic and Romance Lan- 
guages. — The Teutonic settlers who founded king- 
doms within the Empire were not m£re destroyers. ‘ 
They were the disciples of the Romans as well as their 
conquerors. At first the Romans and Germans lived 
each according to their own law, under the rule of 
the German Kings. And, as the Germans were Chris- 
tians, they respected the churches and clergy, and those 
who were Arians gradually came over to the Catholic 
faith. It was only under the Vandals in Africa that 
the Catholics suffered much from their Arian masters. 
And gradually in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, both Ger- 
mans and Romans came to speak such Latin as was 
then spoken. This was not the Latin of books, but 
the common Latin of the people, into which a good 
many German words crept in. Thus arose several 
of the gffeat linguages of Europe, ^Italian, Spanish, 
ProVenfal in Southern, and French in Northern, 
Gaul. All these languages are Latin, more or less 
broker^up and mixed with German words and idiom's. 
But outside fhe Empire men still kept the old Teu- 
tonic tongues, called Theotisc, Deutsch,or Dutch, t 
meaning; the tongue of the people, the tongue that 
could be understood. The Romans and Celts, whose 
language theyldid not understand, they called Welsh, 
or strangers. Of thifc Teutonic or Dutch tongue there 
aje two great divisions, the High- Dutch, spoken by 
the Franks and other inland German nations, and the 
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Low-Dutch, spoken by the Saxons and other 
nations nearer to the snores of the Ocean. 

11. The Enfefish Conquest of Britain. — 
All these Teutonic conquests were made by land, for 
the crossing of the Vandals “from Spain into Africa 
can hydly be called a conquest by sea. But the 
great conquest made by the Low-Dutch tribes was 
made by sea. This was our own conquest of Britain. 
Till the latter part of the fourth century our fore- 
fathers, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, stayed in 
their old homgs in Northern Germany and had nothing 
to do with the Romans. But in the reign of Valen- 
tinian the Saxons attacked Britain by sea, but were 
driven off by Theodosius, the father of the Emperor 
of that name. As the Saxons were thus the first 
*Low-Dutch people with whom the Celts of Britain 
had anything to do, they have always called all the 
Teutonic settlers Saxons. In 410 Honorius with- 
drew the Roman troops from Britain, and the pro- 
vincials were left to themselves. So our forefathers 
soon began to settle in the land. First, in 449, the 
Jutes founded the kingdom of Kent; then came more 
Saxons, and then Angles. And, as the Angles took the 
greater part of the land, when all their tribes were one 
nation with a common name, they were called Angles 
or English, and^their land England. »Dur fore- 
fathers, step by step, drovg out or slew the BritJns or 
* Welsh, and, in about one hundred years after their 
first coming, they had won all the eastern part of the 
island, from the Isle of Wight to the Forth. But the 
Britons still stayed in the west, and the Piets and 
Scots in the north. The English conquest pf Britain 
was very unlike the other Teutonic conquests ; for the 
English had never learned to look u{l to Rome, or 
serve in her armies. So they destroyed everything* 
Roman, and kept their Teutonic lartguage and heathen 
worship. When they were afterwaiBs converted,* it 
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was not by the Welsh or Britons; but by a special 
mission from Rome. * 

1 2. Summary. — Thus, in the ‘bourse of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, Christianity gradually became 
the religion of the Roman Empire, and from thence of 
the* Teutonic nations who settled in the Empire by 
land. Out of these settlements by land, those of the 
Goths, Franks, and others, the Romance nations and 
languages of modern Europe arose. Meanwhile the 
English came into Britain by sea. By th$se conquests 
the Western Empire was cut short, and at last what 
was left of it, namely Italy, was noihinally joined 
again to the Eastern. All this while thm New Rome' 
or Constantinople remained the capital of the whole 
Empire, when it was united, and of the eastern part, 
when it was divided. * 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 

i. The Roman Emperors at Constants 
nople.-~*Thus there was no longer an Emperor any- 
wheit in the West; but the Ffoman Empire still 
went on at Constantindple. The Emperors who* 
now feigned there had no real power west of the 
Hadnahc. But they were jeady, whenever they had 
a chance, to win back any of the lost provinces. 
Their dominion took in the Greek and the Eastern 
lands. Latin was still the official language, but Greek 
was now the qpmmon speech, and Constantinople was 
the chief seat of Greek learning. Thus no Teutonic 
kingdoms were forrned within the Eastern Empire : 
tficre was much marching and settling of Teutonic, 
-Slavonic, and even Turanian, nations on the northern 
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frontier, by whom the Empire was often threatened 
and invaded. At the beginning of this time there was 
peace with Persia; t>ut presently the endless wars in 
these parts began again. 

2. The Recovery of Africa and Italy. — The 
most famous Emperor of this time is Justinian, who 
reigned from 527 to 565. His greatest work at home 
was causing the laws of Rome to be put into a regular 
code called the Civil Law, which has been the 
groundwork <jf the law of most part of Europe . ever 
since. And he was able to win back a large part of 
the lost dominion of the Empire. The Vandal king- 
dom in Africas*had now greatly gone down, and in 534 
Belisarius the great general of Justinian, won Africa 
back for the Empire. About the same time, the south 
Of Spain was won back also. And, after the death of 
the great Theodoric, Justinian thought that Italy also 
might be won back from the East-Goths. And so it 
was, after a war which lasted from 535 to 553, first 
under Belisarius and then under N arses. Thus Jus- 
tinian reigned over both the Old and the New Rome, 
and the Empire again stretched from the Ocean to the 
Euphrates, round the greater part of the Mediterranean. 
But* this great power did not last long after Justinian’s 
death. For in 568 the Lombards, a Teutonic people, 
passed into Italy : from them Northern Italy is still 
called Lombardy.* From this time part of ItaljTwas 
held by the Lombards, and £art by the Emperors. The 
Efhperors kept the thiee great islands and a yajt of 
Southern Italy; also Rome and Ravefma and the 
country about them, and the Venetian Islands, 
whither men had fled in the fifth century foj fear of 
the Huns. These dominions were ruled by an 
Exarch or governor, who lived at Ravlnna. Thus, 
as neither the Emperor nor his deputy lived at Rome, 
the Bishops gradually got the; chief power there* 
They . were called in a special way Pcfpes, and their 
power over the whole Western Church greatly grew. 
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3. Wars with Persia. — White the Empire thus 
grew again under Justinia«, the rival kingdom of Per- 
sia was also very powerful under its King Chosroes 
or Nushirvan, and under his grandson, another 
Chosroes, Persia reached th^ height of her power. 
Between the years 61 1 and 615 Chosroes overran all 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia. Presently the Emperor 
Heraclius crossed into Asia, and, in a great war 
from 620* to 625, altogether broke the Persian power 
and won back all that had been lost. But meanwhile 
the West-GothS won back the Roman province in Spain. 
And both Romans and Persians were so weakened by 
these long war^ that neither of them had strength left 
to withstand an enemy whom none of them looked 
for, but which was altogether to change the face of 
tfee world both in Europe and Asia. 

4. The Rise of the Saracens. — We now come 
to a time when, for the first time since the destruction 
of Carthage, a Semitic people play a chief part 
The Arabs or Saracens were now formed into 
one nation and filled with religious zeal by the teach- 
ing of Mahomet. He was born in 569 at Mecca, 
the holy city of Arabia. He taught a new religion, 
the .third of the three Semitic religions which have 
taught men that there is but one God. He said that 
both the Jewish and Christian religion had coijie from 
God, but that he was*sent to teach a more pe#efcfc&ith 
Still. In his own country he was a reformer, for he 
taught the Arabs to forsake idolatry and to make 
themselves into one nation. By his law all men etfery- 
where were to be given their choice of Koran, Tri- 
bute, or Sword; that is, that they were either to 
accept the teaching of his book called the Koran, to 
buy the right of practising their owil religion by 
paying tribute, or else to fight against tne Saracens. 
These terms have been offered to other nations by all 
Mahometan conquerors ever since. Mahomet him* 
self died in 632, after he had brought all Arabift 
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under his own poster, but before # he had done much 
to subdue other lands. 1 

5. Conquests of the Sanaeens from the 
Empire. — After Mahomet's death, the chiefs of the 
Saracens were called Qaliphs, that is Successors. 
They held the chief power, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, as if among the Christians the same flian had 
been Pope and Emperor at once. The first three 
Caliphs were Abou-Bekr, Omar, and Ofchman ; 
then came Mahomet’s son-in-law Ali. But many held 
that Ali ought to have succeeded at once, so that the 
power might have stayed among the Prophet's own ' 
children. There were great divisions about this after- 
wards ; but at first all the Saracens obeyed Abou-Bekr 
and Omar. They attacked the Roman and Persian 
dominions at once, and between 632 and 639 the 
Roman provinces of Syria and Egypt were lost to 
Christendom. These were the lands which had never 
really become either Greek or Roman, and which 
therefore easily fell away. But in the Greek lands 
west of Mount Tauros the Saracens ravaged, but 
never really conquered. Twice, in 673 and 716, they 
besieged Constantinople, but both times they were 
driven back. Of the Latin provinces, they invaded 
Africa in 647, but they could not take Carthage till 
698, an<J the whole country was not conquered till 
709.* 3 N#t, in 710, they crossed over into Spain, 
overthrew the West-Gothie kingdom, and conquered# 
the whole land, save the mountains in the north, 
where the Christians still held out From Spain they 
crossed into Gaul and conquered the province of 
Narbonne or Septimania. This they held only for 
a short •time, but it took more than seven hundred 
years wholly to drive them out of Spain. 

♦ 6. The Saracens in the East. — While the 
Saracens thus cut short the Roman Empire, they 
altogether conquered Persia. Between 632 and 65 1, 
tHby won the whole land; the old Persian religion 
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died out, and Pftsia gradual!^ became a Maho- 
metan country. But, jftst as Syria and Egypt had 
a form of Christianity of their own, so Persia made a 
form of Mahometanism of its own,, the sect which 
specially reverences Ali. After Ali’s murder in 660, 
the Ommiad Caliphs reigned at Damascus, the 
Saracen? still went on conquering, and there was a 
moment when one man reigned from Spain to Sind. 
But in >55 this great dominion was divided. In 750 
the Ommiad dynasty were overthrown by the Abbas - 
sides, the descendants of Mahomet’s uncle Abbas, 
• who moved tlfeir capital to Bagdad. But an Ommiad 
prince nameej, Abd-al-Rahman escaped to Spain, and 
there founded a dynasty. Soon the Turks from 
beyond the Oxus began to press into the Saracen 
dominions, half as conquerors, half as disciples, just as 
the Teutons and Slaves pressed into the Eastern and 
Western Empires. And step by step the Saracenic 
dominion was cut up among Turkish dynasties, whose 
submission to the Caliph was merely nominal. 
This was nearly the same as what happened among 
the Christians ; only, as the Caliph was both spiritual 
and temporal head, we may say that he went on 
being Pope after he had ceased to be Emperor. 

7. The Growth of the Franks. — While the 
Saracens thus cut short the Empire in ^>ia and 
Africa, a power grevf up which was to suppla®nt®*Em- 
$>erors at Constantinople imthe West. The Franks, 
were the chief people in Germany and Gaul. The Mer- 
wings or Kings of the House of Ghlod^^ had 
become weak and divided; but the Frankish powei 
•was renewed under the Karlin gs, who came from 
the Eastern or German part of the Frankish dotninions 
and ruled, first in the name of the Merovingian Kings 
as Mayors of the Palace, and Afterwards as 
Kings themselves. The most famous of these mayors 
was Karl or Charles, sumaihed Martel, or tljf 
Hammer. In his time the Saracens tried to enlarge 
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their dominion in Gaul, but they were overthrown by 
Charles in the Battle of Taurs in 732, and in 755 
they were driven out of Gaul altogether. But long after 
this they made inroads both by sea and land into both 
Gaul and Italy. The Karlings became kings in 753 
when the last Merwing Chilperic was deposed and 
Pippin, the son of Charles Martel, was* chosen 
King. After Pippin came his son Charles the 
Great, who began to reign in 768. Under him 
the Frankish power extended every way. He had 
stronger power over Southern Germany sftid Gaul, and 
he conquered the Saxons, that is the Old-Saxons « 
who had stayed in Germany and had got come into 
Britain, and who were still heathens. Thus the 
Franks became the ruling people of all Germany. 
Charles had also wars with the Danes to the North, 
and with the Slaves and other nations to the East of 
Germany, and he added Spain as far as the Ebro to 
the Frankish dominion. And he presently won a still 
higher place for himself and his nation. 

8. The new Empire of the West. — All through 
the seventh century the Emperors kept their hold on 
Rome, Ravenna, and the rest of their lands in 
Italy. But in the eighth century, the greater part of this 
dominion slipped away. In 718, after a time of 
great confusion, the Empire came to Leo the 
Isay^ifetjji who beat back the* Saracens in their 
second siege of Constantinople, and so saved Chris-, 
tendom in the East, as Charles Martel soon after did 
in thfr West In 741 came his son Constantine, 
who also fought bravely against the Saracens. But 
while Leo and Constantine thus strengthened the* 
Empire at one end, they weakened it at the other. A 
dispute now* arose about the reverence paid to 
* images or jSctures in churches. This the Em- 
perors and many men in the East thought idola- 
trous, and were palled Iconoclasts or image-breakers. 
Blit in Italy men clave to their images, and the Bishops 
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of Rome, the second and third Oregon es, strongly 
withstood the Iconoclast * Emperors. Thus the 
Imperial power in Rome grew* weaker, while the 
Lombards pressed on, took Ravenna, and threat- 
ened Rome. Then thle Romans and their Bishops 
called in the Franks to help them. So Pippin came, 
won back Ravenna, saved Rome, and ruletf as Pa- 
trician, for men still shrank from quite throwing off 
the authority of the Emperor. Then in 7 74 ^Pippin’s 
son, Charles the Great, overthrew the Lombard 
kingdom, and was thus master of all Italy, except the 
South. But the authority of the Emperors at Con- 
stantinople was not formally thrown off till the year 
800. Eir$ne, the mother of Constantine the Sixth, 
the last of the Isaurians, had deposed and blinded 
her son and reigned in his stead. But in the West 
men said that a woman could not be Caesar and 
Augustus, and that the Old Rome had a better 
right than the New to choose the Roman Emperor. 
So the Romans would not acknowledge Eirene, but 
chose their Patrician Charles to be Emperor, and he 
was crowned by Pope Leo and called Charles 
Augustus. 

9. The two Empires and the two Caliphates. 

— Thus there was again a separate Western Empire 
and the^Emperors of the East and of the West each 
claiarra^o be the only true Emphror. Besides their 
dominion beyond the Hadriatic, the Eastern Emperor* 
still kept Sicily and part of Southern Italy. The 
Western Empire, under Charles the -Great, took in the 
rest of Italy, with Germany, Gaul, and part of Spain. 
And now each Empire begins to be attached to a par* 1 
ticular nation. The Western Empire now becomes 
German, andj the Eastern Empire becomes Greek; 
• for the dominions of the Eastern Emperors now answer 
nearly to those .parts of Europe and Asia where 
Greek was the£hief language. In these lands Greek 
was the one language for all purposes, while in the West 
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men mostly spoke german and wrote I&tin. More- 
over, the division of Christendom between the Eastern 
and Western Empire answers to the division of the 
Mahometan power. The Ommiad princes in Spain 
after a while called themselves Caliphs, so that there 
was an Eastern and a Western* Caliphate. These four 
were th£ chief states of the civilized world. Now 
we might have looked to see all Christians united 
on one side and all Mahometans on the other. 
But, owing to their divisions, each of the four 
powers was «a friend to the more distant power 
f of the other Religion, and an enemy of the nearer 
* one. The Eastern Empire was at war with the Eastern 
Caliphate, buf was commonly on good terms with the 
Western. And so Charles the Great had wars with 
the Saracens in Spain, but he was on good terms with 
the Caliph of Bagdad. Beyond the two Empires 
and the two Caliphates lay the nations who were still 
only growing up, as the English and Scandinavians 
in Western Europe, the Slaves and others in Eastern 
Europe, and the Turks far away in Asia. 

10. Summary. — Thus, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Western Empire was nominally reunited to 
the Eastern, while in truth the West was cut up into 
Teutonic kingdoms. In the sixth century the Emperors 
who reigned at Constantinople won back much of their 
lost dominion, all ltyly and Africa and part .dS^nain. 
But soon a great part of Italy was again conquered by 
tl^e Lombards. In the seventh century Persia first 
threatened to destroy Rome, and then Ropie to destroy 
Persia. Then the Saracens overwhelmed Persia alto- 
gether, lopped off the Eastern and African provinces 
of Rome, and won nearly all Spain and a small part 
of Gaul. Meanwhile the Franks united^ all Germany 
and Gaul under their power. They wens then called 
into Italy, and their King was chosen to*be Emperor 
by the Old Rome, in opposition to* the New. Thus 
in the ninth century there were again two Roraali 
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Empires ; blit now <they had beccjne quite separate 
states, and one was German ayd the other Greek. In 
like manner the Mahometan powq* had been broken 
into two Caliphates, and the Turks were pressing on 
into the Eastern one. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

i. The Frankish Empire and its Divisions. 
— Thus a German King became Roman Emperor 
of the West, and ruled over many lands over which 
the earlier Emperors had not ruled. All Africa and 
most part of Spain had been cut away ; part of Italy 
belonged to the other Empire ; but all Germany was 
now part of the Western Empire. But an Emperor 
who was a German King was very unlike an Emperor 
who reigned at Rome or at Constantinople. And 
only a man like Charles the Great could keep so 
great a dominion together. After the reign of his 
son Lewis the Pious, from 814 to 83$, the great 
Frankish Empire was divided among Charles’s grand- 
sons. One was to be Emperor, and the others 
to be^J^iigs under him. But they<were always quarrel- 
ling and seizing each other's kingdoms. At last, in 
B84, nearly all the Empire of Charles the Great 
was joined together under Charles the Fat. But 
in 887 all his kingdoms deposed him, and chose 
separate Kings. Out of this division of the Empire the 
chief continental states of Western Europe gradually 
arose. At fir^t there were four kingdoms ; that of the 
•East-Frankb, which grew into the kingdom of 
Germany ; that of the West-Franks, which grew 
iMo the kingdopn of "France, and the kingdoms of 
Italy and Burgun dy. 
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2. The Western Kingdom or France, — Till 
the ninth century there" was nothing at all like the 
modern kingdom t>f France. But in the division of 
the Empire among the sons of Lewis, his son Charles 
the Bald, got a kingdom 'which was something 
like it, though it did not stretch nearly so far to 
the East. This was the kingdom of the West-Franks, 
which was called, from Charles’s own name, Karol- 
ingia. ,% So the lands on the Rhine, between the 
Eastern and Western kingdoms, which had been ruled 
by two Kings called Lothar, were called Lotharingia, 
'and part of that land is still called Lothringen or 
Lorraine. Ify the end of the ninth century, the dukes 
and counts in the Western kingdom had grown into 
princes who paid the King only nominal homage. The 
greatest of these were the Dukes of Western 
Francia, whose capital was Paris, and who were called 
Dukes of the French. At the division in 887 Odo 
of Paris was chosen King of the West-Franks; and 
from 887 to 987 the kingdom was sometimes held by 
a Duke of the French at Paris, sometimes by a 
Karling reigning at Laon. But the lands south 
of the Loire took very little heed to either of them. 
At last, in 987, Hugh Capet, Duke of the 
French, was chosen King, and the crown stayed 
in his family for eight hundred years. T\ns the 
Duke of the French became King of the ^West- 
Franks. Thus too Paris became the capital of the 
kihgdom. And, as the Kings at Paris got fyold of 
the lands of their vassals and neighbours, the name 
of Karolingia was forgotten, and the name of their 
duchy of France was spread over most part of 
GauL 

3. The Kingdom of Burgundy.— 'The name of 
Burgundy has many meanings, but as yet it always 
meant some part of the old u Burgundian land 
in South-Eastern Gaul. Among thS divisions’ of 
the ninth century, a Burgundian kingdom arose in 

E. Pr. 
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the lands between the Rh6ne, tffe Saone, and the 
Alps, taking in the lands of Provence, Savoy, Bresse, 
Wallis, and others, and many famous cities, as Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Vienne, Geneva, and Arles, from 
which the kingdom was sometimes called the kingdom 
of Arles. This Burgundian kingdom lasted, some- 
times under one King, sometimes under two, till 1032, 
when Burgundy ceased to be a separate kingdom 
and henceforth had the same Kings as Germany. 

4. The Kingdom of Italy. — In the division of 
the Empire, Italy was to be the special kingdom of 
the Emperor. Several Kings of Italy were crowned 
Emperors, but after 887 they had no power out of 
Italy, and not much in it The land was often plun- 
dered by the Saracens, and, in the latter part of the 
ninth century, the dominions of the Eastern Emperors 
in Southern Italy were greatly enlarged. After 962 
Italy had the same Kings as Germany. 

5. The Eastern Kingdom or Germany. — The 
head kingdom meanwhile was the kingdom of the 
Eastern Franks, which grew into the kingdom of 
Germany. Here the Karlings reigned till 887, and 
for two reigns after. The first King of the East-Franks 
after the division was Arnulf. King Odo of Paris 
became his man, and he was afterwards crowned 
Emperp. at Rome. After ^pulf’s son Lewis, 
cam^ Conrad, the first King who was not a Karling, and 
the crown came to the Saxon Kings. The first 
of theip was Henry, who was chosen in 9185 th&n 
came his son Otto the Great from 936 to 972, then 
Otto the Second and Third ; and lastly Henry tbe 
Second^ in whom the Saxon line ended in 1024. 
The border land of Lotharingia for a while fluctu- 
ated between.the Eastern and Western kingdom ; but 

* from 987, when the Dukes of Paris became Kings, 
lotharingia becafhe an undoubted part of Germany. 
The Eastern Kings had also wars with the Danes 
to the North* and with the Slavonic nations to the 
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North-east, the Wends, Poles, and Bohemians. But 
their worst enemies wete to the South-east, where a 
Turanian people,* the Magyars or Hungarians, made 
many inroads into Germany and Italy. King Henry 
had much fighting with them, and they were at last 
driven # out by Otto the Great in 954. The Eastern 
kingdom was the central state of Europe, and had to * 
do with all parts of the world. 

6. The Restoration of the Empire.— Up to 
this time thg*e had been no regular succession in the 
Empire. Kings of different kingdoms had been 
Emperors ; 2 nd since 88 7 there was often no 
generally acknowledged Emperor at all. Bui now that 
Germany was the greatest of the Frankish kingdoms, 
the German Kings joined both the kingdom of Italy 
and the Roman Empire to their own kingdom. In 
951 Otto the Great was asked to come into 
Italy, and the King Berengar became his man. In 
962 he was again asked by Pope John the Twelfth 
and the Italians generally to put down Berengar 
altogether. This he did, and in 963 he was 
crowned Emperor at Rome. From this time it 
was held that whoever was chosen King in Ger- 
many had a right to be crowned King of Italy at 
Milan, and to be crowned Emperor at Rome. 
Commonly the Emperors lived in Germ^py, but 
they often came Tnto Italy, and Otto theThird 
had schemes for making *Rome again the real head 
df the world. Now that the German Kiiig^ were 
Emperors of the Romans, they left off* calling them- 
selves Kings of the Franks \ so the title of Rex Fran- 
corum stuck specially to the Kings of thg West- 
Franks. But the Eastern Frail cia, Franken or 
Franconia, kept its name, and wasV chief duchy 
of the German kingdom. 

7. The Growth of the Kingdom of Englan^L 
— Meanwhile most of the European nations begm 
to grow into something like their present shape. 

’ v 2 
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Thus it was with Germany, Fraftce, and Italy, and 
with other nations both in th£ North and in the East 
of Europe. Among these, the Teutdmc tribes that had 
settled in Britain gradually grew into the one kingdom 
of England. In 597 the conversion of the English to 
Christianity began by the preaching of Augustine, 
who was sent by Pope Gregory the Great, and was 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury. In less than 
a hundred years all the English became Christians, 
through the teaching, partly of the Rojnans, partly 
of the Scots. During the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies there was much striving for ‘ the mastery 
among the English kingdoms, chiefly among the three 
greatest, those of the Northumbrians in the North, 
of the Mercians in the middle, and of the West- 
Saxons in the South-west. But between 802 and 837* 
Ecgberht King of the West-Saxons brought all the 
English kingdoms and part of the Welsh under his 
power. The other kingdoms for a while kept their 
kings ; but from this time the West-Saxon King was 
the head, like the Emperor on the mainland. Then in 
the latter half of the ninth century the Danes began 
to invade England, and many of them settled in the 
eastern part. But Wessex was saved from them by bur 
famous King Alfred. Then in the tenth century the 
Wcst-Sgjon Kings grew powerful again. Step by step 
they Overcame the Danes ; they joined all England to 
their own kingdom, and Von a supremacy over all* 
Britayi. # Thus England became one kingdom. Bfit 
towards the ehd of the tenth century the Danes came 
again, to conquer England as a whole kingdom, and 
to set Danish king on the throne. This they at‘ 
last did in 1016, whfcn the Danish King Cnut became 
King of all England. 

8. The Scandinavian Nations. — We have 
already spoken once 9r twice of the Danes, for the 
Teutonic nations of the north of Europe, the 
nations of the two peninsulas between the Ocean and 

I 
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the Baltic, now tfbgan to play a great part, m tfte 
northern peninsula they were the first Aryan settlers, 
and they slew of drove out the Fins and Laps, of 
whom some remain both on the extreme north and on 
the eastern side of the Baltic. In the course of the 
eighth and ninth centuries they settled down into the 
three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Norway/* 
Of these, the Swedes pressed northward and eastward, 
against the Fins and into Russia, while the Danes had 
much to do # both with the Empire and with England. 
And both the Danes and the Northmen or people 
of Norway ^plundered and settled in many lands. 
They made conquests in Ireland and Gaul, and settled 
in the far off lands of Iceland and Greenland. Early 
in the eleventh century the Scandinavian nations 
were at the height of their power ; for Cnut reigned 
over England, Denmark, Norway, and part of Sweden. 
He had made a kind of Northern Empire to match 
those of the West and East ; but, when he died in 
1035, g^at dominion was broken up. 

9. Foundation of the Duchy of Normandy. 
— One settlement of the Northmen must be more 
specially mentioned. In the ninth century they 
plundered the coasts of Gaul, made some small 
settlements and more than once besieged Paris, 
At last, in 913, one of their chiefs, Rolf^ called in 
Latin Rollo, made a greater settlement of which 
Rouen was the head. Charles the Simple, of the 
4 iouse of the Karlings, was then King of the West- 
Franks, and he and Robert, Duke t>f the* French, 
agreed to give to Rolf part of the Duchy of France, 
all the land between the Seine and the Epte, if he 
would become a Christian, and hold his new lands 
in fief of the King. This, Rolf di$, and both h^ 
and his successors greatly extended their dominiofl. 
As they learned to speak French, their name of North- 
men was softened into Normans, aftid their land *vas 
called the Duchy of Normandy. The Dukes of the 

I 
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Normans were mostly brave and wise pnnces, and their 
land became one of the chief states of Gaul and 
of Europe. They commanded the* great river Seine, 
so that the Dukes and Kings of the French at Paris 
were quite cut off from the sea. 

io. The Eastern Empire and the Saracens. 

-While nations were in this way forming in the West, 
they were forming in the East also. The Eastern 
Empire itself had in some sort become a natioh, now 
that it so nearly answered to the Greek-speaking parts 
of Europe and Asia. And it was now beginning to 
be further cut off from western Europe by difference 
in religion. The Iconoclast controversy ended 
under Eirene, at the end of the ninth century, in 
favour of the worshippers of images. But by this 
time other disputes had begun between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, chiefly because the Eastern 
Church would not submit to the growing claims of 
the Bishops of fhe Old Rome. Meanwhile Em- 
perors of various dynasties reigned, under some of 
whom the Empire went down, while under others it 
rose again. In the course of the ninth century, the 
islands of Sicily and Crete were lost, and became 
the seat of Saracen powers. But, from the end of 
the ninth Century till the beginning of the eleventh, 
under the^Emperors of the Macedonian dynasty, the 
power flf the Eastern Empire was again greatly in- 
creased. The Byzantine dorhinion in Italy was greatly 
extended; in 960 the Emperor Nikephorosf 
Phokad won ‘back Crete, and in his reign, and in 
those of John Tzimiskes and Basil the Second, 
other great conquests were made. The Saracens were 
now split* up into various small states, so that the 
t Emperors were; able to win back Antioch and other 
places which had been lost ever since the first 
Saracen conquests. * The Roman frontier now again 
readied to the Euphrates. 

it: The Slavonic Nations.—The Slavonic 
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nations now first begin tp be of much importance. They 
form two great envisions, which had to do with the 
Eastern and the Western Empires severally. Those 
who lay to the north-west, bordering on Germany, 
got their Christianity from* the Western Church, 
and became more or less connected with the German 
kingdom. Such were the Wends on the Baltic, the 
PoleSj and the Bohemians. The Poles became 
Christians towards the end of the tenth century, and 
their Dukes*and Kings gradually became independent 
of the Empii^. But the Slaves in the South and East 
had most to do with the Eastern Empire, and they 
got their Chfistianity from the Eastern Church. The 
greatest of these Slavonic nations were the Russians, 
between whom and the Western Slaves lay the heathen 
Prussians and Lithuanians. To the south of the 
Poles lay Turanian nations, chiefly the Hungarians, 
who, after their defeat by Otto the Great, had settled 
down about the same time as the Poles. To the south 
of these were various Slavonic nations which had 
pressed into the Eastern Empire ever since the sixth 
centuiy. The Bulgarians too, a Turanian people, 
w$re so mixed up with their Slavonic neighbours 
and subjects that they must count as Slavonic. 
With the Bulgarians and Russians the Emperors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries had much\%hting. 
The Russians, who were ynder Scandinavian princes, 
Jjad fleets on the Euxine, and more than once at- 
tacked Constantinople by sea. But Jhey wore de- 
feated by John Tzimisk£s, and soon after they became 
Christians of the Eastern Church. The Bulgarians, 
who had founded a kingdom in Macedonia and 
North-Western Greece, were at last f subdued by 
Basil the Second. The Eastern Enfpire had nov£< 
again won the frontier of the Danube, and it was more 
powerful than it had ever been "since the reign 
Heraclius. But when Basil was deaS, it began to*go 
down again. 


i 
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12. Summary. — Thus, in the course of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, came the beginnings of the chief 
European nations. In the West, tli£ kingdom of the 
Franks, which had been joined with the Western 
Empire under Charles the Great, split up into the four 
kingdoms of Germany, France, Italy, and Bur- 
" gundy. Of these, the Western Empire was, under 
Otto the Great, joined to the kingdom of Germany, 
as also was the kingdom of Italy, and, after a while, that 
of Burgundy. In Gaul, the union of the Duchy of 
France with the Western kingdom led to the growth 
of the modern kingdom of France. In Britain, the 
kingdom of England was formed by the West-Saxon 
Kings joining together all the English kingdoms, and 
getting a lordship over the Scots and Welsh. In 
Scandinavia, the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were formed, and Scandi- 
navian settlements are made in Britain, Gaul, and else- 
where, the chief of which grew into the Duchy of 
Normandy. For a moment, under Cnut, England 
and the greater part of Scandinavia were joined into 
a great Northern Empire. In the East, the Eastern 
Empire was becoming almost wholly Greek, and in 
the tenth century its power greatly revived, and many 
lands were won back from the Saracens in Asia and 
the Bulgarians in Europe. Meanwhile many of the 
Slavonic nations, especially the Poles and Russians, 
together with their Turanian neighbours the Hun-' 
,gariai?s, settled down into Christian kingdoms. Tn 
short, in the eleventh century, all Europe became Chris- 
tian, except the Saracens in Spain and Sicily, the Prus- 
sians and Lithuanians, and the Fins and Laps quite in 
the North. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE AGE OP THflE CRUSADES. 

1. The Popes and the Emperors. — We have 1 
now reached the times which are called the Middle 
Ages.** We have left the old Roman times behind, 
and we havg not yet come near to our own day. In 
Western Europe, the Teutonic settlements in the 
Roman provinces had formed new nations, new lan- 
guages, and a new state of things. The Roman world 
had been changed both by Christian and by Teutonic 
ideas. In the West men held that the Roman Emperor 
was lord of the world ; but the Roman Emperor was 
now a German King, and the Bishop of Rome had 
become a power alongside of the Emperor. Men still 
thought that Rome must be the spiritual and temporal 
head of the world. They held that God had two 
Vicars on earth, the Emperor in temporal things, 
and the Pope in spiritual things. But the Eastern 
Empire, and the Christians under the Eastern Caliphs, 
never acknowledged either of them. And even in the 
West, Britain and Scandinavia never formed part of 
the Empire, and Gaul and Spain fell away from it. 
Still men believed ftiat the Emperor and the Pope were 

1 the two rightful chiefs of Christendom ; only unluckily 
St great part of our history is made up of the quarrels 
between these two chiefs. As the powefr of the Empe- 
rors grew weaker, that of the Popes grew stronger, 
fcut whether the Pope or the Emperor got the better, 
it was still Rome that ruled. 

2. The Feudal Tenures. — Meatfyhile new doc-« 
trines grew up about the holding of land. ThS 
Roman Emperors had often granted lands on the 
frontier on the condition that their holders should «do 
service in the wars. And the Teutonic Kings and 
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chiefs had a following of companions, who fought 
for them and whom they rewarded with lands. The 
chief was the Lord, and his followers were his men. 
Now when this Roman custom of holding lands by 
military service, and this Teutonic custom of per- 
sonal faith to a lord, were joined together, new 
state of things began, The man held his lands from 
his lord as a fee or fief, for which he owed service 
in war. This way of holding lands is called feudal. 
There was nothing like this in older times,, for then it 
was held that a freeman’s duty was to the state or to 
its chief, and not to any one man. But now men 
ceased to think much of the state or its chief; the 
King became the head lord in his kingdom, and not 
much more. Thus the kingdoms of Western Europe 
gradually broke up. The Dukes and Counts who held 
of the King grew into princes, paying their lord a mere 
nominal homage. This happened both in the Empire 
and in France. But in France the kings won the 
dominions of their vassals bit by bit, and so became 
masters of the whole land. In Germany the princes 
grew more and more independent, till the Empire 
became a mere name. In Italy the cities grew into 
independent commonwealths, as they did also to some 
extent in Germany and Burgundy. And men came 
to look on kingship as a property rather than an 
office; so most kingdoms became more strictly heredi- 
tary. The Empire was always elective, but France 
became, more strictly hereditary than any other king- 
dom. 

3. The State of the Church. — The state of the 
Church and of religion naturally differed greatly in 
the East, in the West, and in the lands under the 
Saracens. In/ these last the Christians were mere 
subjects, buying the right to practice their religion by 
tf\e payment of tribute. They were often much op- 
pressed, but not nearly so much while the Saracens 
ruled as afterwards when the Turks came. In the 
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Eastern Empire the Emperors never lost their power 
over the Church ^ ancf, wherever Greek was spoken, 
learning lived ©n among laymen as well as clergy. 
But in the West, especially after the time of the 
Karlings, learning quite diecHout among the laity ; very 
few of # them could even write, so that much temporal 
power came into the hands of the clergy, because 
they were fitter than other men for public business. 
The Bishops, Abbots, and other chief clergy had great 
estates an4 temporal powers, and held all kinds of 
temporal offices. In Germany the Prelates grew into 
princes like *the Dukes and Counts, and everywhere 
they were chief members of the national assembly. 
Besides all this, the Popes tried to keep the clergy 
apart from other men, by forbidding them to marry, and 
forbidding them to be tried in any temporal court. 
They also said that no temporal lord might invest any 
clergyman with the symbols of his office. Out of this 
great disputes arose between the Popes and the 
Emperors. But in the East the parish clergy were 
always married, and the Emperors appointed and 
deposed the Patriarchs as they would. 

4. The Franconian Emperors. — After the 
Saxon Emperors came the Frankish or Franconian 
Emperors, so called from the Eastern Francia. 
Under Conrad, Jhe first Emperor of this house, 
Burgundy was joined to Germany and Italy in 1032. 
Then the great Emperor Henry the Third reigned 
from 1039 to 1056. He restored the roy^l # power 
both in Germany and in Italy, and, turning out the 
bad Italian Popes who were disputing for the Pope- 
dom, appointed good German Bishops in tljeir stead. 
His son Henry the Fourth was a child when he 
came to the kingdom. The Saxons ifcvolted against* 
him, and he had great strife with the famous Hilde- 
brand or Pope Gregory the Seventh about ipt 
King’s right to invest Bishops Gregor^ took on hiim to 
depose the King, and set up enemies against him. 
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But in 1085 Henry drove Gregory out of Rome, and 
made a Pope of his own, Clement thp Third, by whom 
he was crowned Emperor. Among Henry’s enemies 
were his own sons, and when he died in 1 106, he was 
at war with his son Henry the Fifth, who was after- 
wards Emperor. The Popes had set him up against 
bis father ; but, when his father was dead, he did much 
the same by them as his father had done. 

5. The Swabian Emperors.-— The next Em- 
peror was Lothar of Saxony, who yielded much to the 
Popes. Then in 1138 came the grea^t House of 
Swabia or Hohenstaufen. The first Swabian 
King, Conrad the Third, never was Empftor. In his 
day arose the names of Welf and Waibling, in 
Italy called Guelf and Ghibelin. The Ghibelins 
followed the Emperor; the Guelfs, called after Welf 
of Saxony who had rebelled against King Conrad, 
followed the Pope. Next came the great Emperor 
Frederick, called Barbarossa or the Red-beard, 
who reigned from 1152 to 1190. In Germany he 
had much strife with Duke Henry of Saxony, called 
the Lion, and the great Duchy of Saxony was broken 
up. But he is most famous for his strife with Pope 
Alexander the Third and the cities of Italy. These 
were now nearly independent, and made war and ruled 
over one another, like the cities of, old Greece. The 
weaker cities called on the King to help them against 
Milan, and the strife went" on till 1183, when the 
rights pf ( the cities were acknowledged by the Peace 
of Constanz. *Then came Henry the Sixth, and then, 
after a time of confusion, his son, Frederick the 
Second, t ,called the Wonder of the World. He was 
crowned Emperor in 1220 and reigned till 1250. 
cHe had long str/fes with the Guelfic cities and with one 
Pope after another. In 1245 Innocent the Fourth 
prpfessed to depos6 him in a Council at Lyons ; and 
m Germany he had to grant new privileges to the 
princes, so that the Imperial power was much weak- 
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ened in both kingdoms. Burgundy was now slipping 
away from the Empire* altogether. With Frederick 
the Second the greatness of the Western Empire came 
to an end. His son Conrad succeeded, but he, never 
was Emperor, and after him same a time of confusion 
from which the Empire never recovered, 

6. England and France. — Meanwhile England 
and France had much to do with each other. After 
Cnut 'Smd his sons, the English chose Edward the 
Confessor, gne of the kingly house, who had spent 
his youth "in Normandy. On his death in 10 66, as 
there was no one in the kingly house fit to reign, 
they chose Bari Harold, who was the greatest man 
in the land. But William Duke of the Normans, 
called William the Conqueror, said that his 
kinsman King Edward had left him the crown. So 
he came over to England, King Harold was killed in 
the fight of Senlac or Hastings, and William was 
chosen King. Thus the same man was King of 
the English and Duke of the Normans. And, as 
there were always strifes between France and Nor- 
mandy, so, now that Normandy and England had one 
prince, these grew into strifes between France and 
England. William the Conqueror, and his sons 
William Rufus and Henry the First, had wars with 
the French Kings^ Philip the First and Lewis the 
Sixth. Then, in 1154 the ciown of England passed to 
Henry the Second of Anjou, who had married 
Eleanor, the heiiess of Aquitaine. Thus one man 
ruled from Scotland to the Pyrenees* and fhe King 
of the English was far more powerful in Gaul than 
his lord the King of the French. Butrin 1204, 
Philip Augustus of France won Normandy and 
Anjou from King John of England, ^pd the Kings, 
of England kept nothing in Gaul hut Aquitaine. 
And soon France grew to the south by winning the 
county of Toulouse* so that Saiftt Lewis, ^?io 
reigned in France from 1226 to 1270, was master of 
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the more part of fraul, and his dominion reached to 
the Channel, the Ocean, and the Mediterranean. 
And, as his tjrether Charles became Count of 
Provence, the French Kings began to get power in 
the kingdom of Burgundy. 

7, Advance of the Cfiristians in Spain. — 
All thi£ time Christians and Mahometans were fighting 
wherever they met. The Christians now at last got 
the hotter of the Mahometans in Spain. The Spanish 
Caliphate was at the height of its power under Abd- 
al-rahmart the Third from 912 to 961. But in 1033 
it was cut up into several small kingdoms, and the 
Christians began to win back the land. In 1084 
Alfonso the Sixth of Leon and Castile won the old 
capital of Toledo, and the Saracens in Spain called 
over the Moors from Africa to help them, which 
checked the Christians all during the twelfth century. 
But in the beginning of the thirteenth, the Christians 
again had the upper hand, and Ferdinand the 
Third, called Saint Ferdinand, who reigned from 
1217 to 1252, won back Seville and Cordova. 
Meanwhile Portugal advanced on the West, and 
Aragon on the East ; this last state had most to do 
with the general affairs of Europe. Its kings had 
large possessions in southern Gaul, but these they lost 
early in the thirteenth century. Thus the three main 
Spanish kingdoms? Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, all 
advanced, and from 1237, the Mahometans had only 
•the one kingdom of Granada. 

8. The Kingdom of Sicily. — WJiile in Spain the 
Christian people of the land thus gained ground on 
‘ the Saracens, foreign adventurers did the like in Sicily. 
Ail through the eleventh century parties of Normans 
came into Southern Italy, and under* Robert Wis- 
card they won nearly all that the Extern Emperor* 
still kept. Thence, in 1062, they crossed into Sicily, 
and won the land from the Saracens. In 1430 
Sicily became a kingdom, under King Rog^r, •who 
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presently woft all the places th& either the other 
Normans or the Eastern Emperors kept in Italy, 
among them the city of Naples* The Kings of 
Sicily helped the Popes against the Emperor Frederick; 
but, on his death, Henry the Sixth claimed Sicily 
through his wife, and Von it. Then came his son 
Frederick, who was afterwards the Emperor Flfederick 
the Second ; under him Sicily flourished greatly. 
When the Normans came into Sicily, the people were 
partly Christians speaking Greek, partly Mahometans 
speaking Arabic, while the Normans thenfselves spoke 
French. But from the time of Frederick Italian became 
the chief language, and the other tongue^ died out. 

9. The Eastern Empire and the Beginning 
of the Crusades. — But the chief wars between 
Christians and Mahometans were in the East. After 
Basil the Second, the Eastern Empire went down 
again, and was soon cut short by the Turks in Asia. 
The Caliphs of Bagdad now lost all real power. 
A third set of Caliphs in Egypt gave out that they 
were descended from Fatima, Mahomet's daugh- 
ter, which none of the other Caliphs were. Meanwhile 
various Turkish dynasties grew up in Asia, and in 1055 
began the power of the Seljuk Sultans, who ruled 
over the whole East, and conquered all the Roman 
provinces in Asia. In 1092, they founded a kingdom 
at Nikaia, and called themselves S*altans of Rome. 
For in Asia the Eastern Empire had no name but that 
of Rome. Moreover the Christians in the Holy Land* 
and th£ pilgrims who went from Europe, were much 
worse treated by the lurks than they had been by the 
Saracens. So the Christians of the East prayed - * their 
brethren in the West to help them. In 1095 Pope 
Urban the Second held a Council at Clermont 
in Auvergne, where the holy war against the infidels 
was decreed. It was called a Crusade, because 
thQse who went op it put a cross on their shoulders, 
to*»show that they were the soldiers of Christ 
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None of the kingst>f the West went on tHte first crusade, 1 
but many smaller princes and private men went, and in 
1099 they took Jerusalem, and set up a kingdom of 
which Godfrey Duke of Lower Lotharingia was the 
first king. And now that the Turks were weakened, 
the Emperors of the house of Komnenos, Alexios, 
John,*and Manuel, won back a great part of Asia. 
Manuel even helped Pope Alexander the Third and 
the Italian cities against the Emperor Frederick. For 
he hoped even now again to join the Old Rome and 
the New. * 

10. The «Later Crusades and the Latin Em- 
pire in th^ East. — The strength of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem lay in the two orders called the Tem- 
plars and the Hospitallers or Knights of Saint John. 
These were at once monks and soldiers ; they took 
vows like monks and fought against the infidels. In 
1147, the Second Crusade was preached by Saint 
Bernard, and King Conrad and King Lewis of France 
went to the Holy Land ; but they did vety little. Then 
in 1 17 1 a new Mahometan power arose in Egypt, un- 
der Joseph called Saladin, who put down the Fati- 
mites and brought Egypt again under the spiritual 
obedience of the Caliph of Bagdad. In 1187 he took 
Jerusalem and won nearly all Palestine from the Chris- 
tians. And now the West was again moved. The 
Emperor Frederick went, but he was drowned on the 
way. And in 1190 Kin^ Philip of France and King 
Richard of England, called Coeur de Lion or Lion- 
Heart, both went. But the princes ^quarrelled, and 
little was done. Then in 1201 began the fourth 
crusacle, which came to a strange end. The Eastern 
Empire had again fallen very low, and the princes who 
went on the crusade, Henry Dandolo, Doge or 
Duke of Venice, Baldwin Count df Flanders, and 
others, instead of going to the IJoly Land, meddled 
in the revolutions of Constantinople^and in 1204 took 
the city. They set up Count Baldwin as the firft of 

E. Pr. F 
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the Latin Emperors of Constantinople. For all 
who belonged to the Western Ghurch were called Lat- 
ins as opposed to the Greeks. * .They divided as 
much of the Empire as they could, and the Venetians 
got many islands and Ijavens. But Greek Emperors 
still reigned at Trebizond and Nikaia, and won 
back much of the land. At last in 1266, unfcler the 
Emperor Michael Palaiologos, they got Con- 
stantinople again. 

11. Later Crusades in Palestine.— Thus the 
fourth crusade did nothing for Christendom at all. 
Butin 1228 the Emperor Frederick, tvho claimed 
the kingdom of Jerusalem in right of hi$ wife, really 
won the Holy City by a treaty with the Egyptian 
Sultan Kamel. He was crowned, and reigned a little 
while. But even there Pope Gregory the Ninth and 
his other enemies would not let him alone, and sc all 
was lost again. In 1244, Jerusalem was taken by 
another Mahometan people, the Chorasmians, and the 
Christians haVe never had it since. In 1248, Saint 
Lewis of France went, and in 1270 Edward of 
England, afterwards King Edward the First. But all 
that could be done was to save a few points in Pales- 
tine for a little while. At last, in 1291, Acre, the last 
Christian possession, was lost, and, though crusades 
were often talked of, nothing more was really done. 
A Latin kingdom of Cyprus had^been set up in the 
third crusade, and the Venetians became an Eastern 
power in the fourth. But these conquests were made^ 
not freto-the Mahometans, but from the Greeks. 

12. Mock Crusades.— When the crusades had 
once begun, it was easy to turn them to other pur- 
poses. Ift the fourth crusade, Pope Innocent the 
Third tried to keep, the crusaders from attacking 
Christians. Bift, before long, he and other Popes had 
crusades preached against Christians who were called 
heretics. This began with a crusade in 1208 against 
the people in the South of Gaul who were reckoned as 
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heretics, and who were called AlbigenSes, from the 
city of Alby. Cruel wars followed, and in the end 
Toulouse was added to France. Then crusades were 
preached against any enemies of the Popes, a9 the 
Emperor Frederick and his $pn Manfred, King of 
Sicily. Pope Urban the Fourth offered the crown of 
Sicily to the Count of Provence, Charles of Anjou. 
In 1266 Charles overcame Manfred and took the 
whole ^kingdom of Sicily ; but in 1282 the people of 
the island of Sicily revolted, and chose Peter King of 
Aragon, Manfred’s son-in-law. Thus the kingdom was 
divided ; thtf French kings kept the mainland and the 
Aragonese kiflgs kept the island. Both called them- 
selves Kings of Sicily, but those on the mainland 
are belier known as Kings of Naples. 

13. North-Eastern Europe, — Another kind of 
crusade was also waged against the heathens on the 
Baltic. The Prussians and Lithuanians were still 
heathens, and so were the Finnish people in Livonia 
and Esthonia. Both Russia and Polahd were thus 
cut off from the sea by their heathen neighbours. The 
Kings of Denmark made conquests on those coasts, 
but their advances were checked when, about 1230, 
the Teutonic Knights, a third order of military 
monks, settled in Prussia, and another branch of the 
order in Livonia. Their wars were reckoned as 
crusades, and men from other parts went to help them. 
But Christians and Mahometans, both in Europe 
and Asia, were soon threatened by a more terrible 
enemy than had been seen since Attila, Thesfc were 
the Moguls or Tartars, whose power began under 
Temujin or Jenghiz Khan in 1206. They were at 
first neither Christians nor Mahometans, btft, as they 
settled down In Persia and elsewhere, they gradually 
became Mahometans. One of their princes, Baton? 
pressed into Europe as far as the borders of Poland and 
Germany. But the only part of Europe where they 
settled was in Russia. The Khans at Kas m held 
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the Russian princes in dependent, and the Lith- 
uanians were thus able to conquer all western Russia, 
with the old capital of Kiev. Thus ‘Russia was thrown 
back for many ages. The Moguls also in 1258 put 
an tnd to the Caliphate^ at Bagdad, though a line of 
nominal Caliphs still went on in Egypt. In one way 
the Moguls helped Christendom ; for they broke up the 
power of the Seljuk Turks, and so saved the Greek 
states at Nikaia and Trebizond. 

14. Summary. — During this time both the Em- 
pires, Eastern and Western, really came "to an end. 
Their titles went on, but they were no lodger the two 
great powers of Europe. The two Mahometan Caliph- 
ates also came to an end. The Western was broken 
up into small kingdoms, till only Granada was left. 
The Eastern was first broken up by the Turks, and 
then swept away by the Moguls. Thus there was no 
longer, among either Christians or Mahometans, any 
universal temporal power. Europe, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Asia and Africa, now formed groups 
of independent states, over which the Emperors and 
Caliphs kept no real power. And as the Emperors 
grew weaker, the Popes grew stronger. Christendom 
grew at one end by the recovery of Spain and Sicily, 
and lost at the other end by the conquests of the 
Turks from the Eastern Empire and by the establish- 
ment of the Mogul power over Russia. Castile was 
the chief power of Spain, atad France, after a strug- 
gle with the Norman and Angevin Kings of Eng- 1 
land, bfeckme the chief power of Gaul. In Germany 
and Italy the Imperial power was weakened, to th&gain 
of the princes in Germany and of the cities in Italy. 
The kingdom of Sicily grew up and split into two. 
T*he Eastern Empire was broken into a crowd of small 
states, Greek and Frank, and the Eastern power of 
Venice began. On -the Baltic the Teutonic Knights 
hindered the eastern growth of Denmark and in some 
sort began the power of Prussia. In short, the 
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thirteenth century was an age of endings ana begin- 
nings throughout Europe and Asia, and in most parts 
of Europe things *iow began to grow into the shape 
in which they are still. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RECLINE OF THE TWO EMPIRES. 

i. The Habsburg and Liizelburg Kings. — 

After Frederick the Second the power of the Western 
Empire went down. Some kings were never crowned 
Emperors, and those who were crowned kept no real 
hold on Italy. The greater part of Burgundy was 
swallowed up by France. Even in Germany, the 
royal power grew less and less. After Conrad’s 
death, from 1254 to 1273, came the Great Inter- 
regnum, when no one king was acknowledged 
everywhere. In 1256, Richard of Cornwall, brother 
of our Henry the Third, and Alfonso of Castile, were 
both chosen kings, and Richard was crowned. But he 
lived chiefly in England. In 1274, when he died, 
Rudolf Count of Habsburg was chosen, and did 
much to bring ba^k law and order. He gave the 
Duchy of Austria to his son Albert, who was after- 
wards King. Then the House of Austria began. 
The next King, Henry the Seventh of Liizelburg 
or Luxemburg, who reigned from 1*508 to # 1313, 
was cjpwned Emperor at Rome, which no King since 
Frederick the Second had been, and he seemed likely to 
win back all the old power of the Empire. ^\fter him 
the Emperors had no real power in Italy. Several of 
Henry's descendants were Kings ancf Emperors for 
nearly a hundred years, from 1346 to 1437. They 
also became Kings of Bohemia and Hungary. Then, 
in 1437, came another Albert of Austria* Thus f the 
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Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohelnia and the Duchy 
of Austria came to be specially connected with the 
Empire. Indeed, from Albert 6 is wards, for three 
hundred years, an Austrian prince was always chosen. 
The last Emperor who was crowned at Rome was 
Frederick the Third in 1452. <■ 

2. The Popes and the Councils. — The Papacy 
too next began to go down as well as the P^mpire. 
Boniface the Eighth, who reigned from 1294 to 
1303, tried to rule like the former Po^es ; but the 
King of the French, Philip the Fair, sent and 
seized him, and afterwards had a creature of his own, 
Clement the Fifth, chosen. Then the Popes left 
Rome and lived till 1376 at Avignon, just outside 
the French border. In 1378 two Popes were chosen, 
Urban the Sixth and Clement the Seventh : so 
Urban lived at Rome and Clement at Avignon. In 
1409 a General Council, that is an Assembly of 
Bishops of the whole Western Church, met at Pisa 
to settle this dispute. They deposed both Popes and 
chose a third ; and then in 1415 King Siegmund, who 
was afterwards Emperor, held a Council at Constanz, 
which got rid of all the Popes, and chose Martin 
the Fifth. P>om 1431 to 1439 another Council at 
Basel tried, but in vain, to lessen the power of the 
Popes and to strengthen that of national churches. 

3. The Italian Cities. — Now that the Emperor 
had lost all real power in* Italy, the land formed a 
group of separate states, like those of old Greece*, 
some v>fc them*, being commonwealths and some ruled 
by Princes. Some one man often made himself 
master of his own city, and perhaps of several others, 
and handed on his power to his children. But 
such men weretcalled Lords or Tyrants. To give 
8 k show of right, they often got the Emperor or the 
Pope to grant them their dominions as a fief, with 
the title of Duke or Marquess. Thus many cities 
changed into principalities. At Milan the power of the 
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Visconti gradually grew up, and in 1395’the then King 
Wenceslaus made their dominions into the Duchy 
of Milan. The # other chief state of Northern Italy 
was the oligarchic commonwealth of Venice, which, 
besides its power in the East^gained in the fourteenth 
century a great dominion on the mainland. Genoa 
also was still a commonwealth,, and powerful by sea. 
In the thirteenth century Florence became great, 
and wfis the chief example of a democracy. But she 
too had subject cities, and, during the great part of 
the fifteenth century, she ruled over Pisa. But in 
the fifteenth* century the Medici began to gain the 
chief power^though, as under Augustus at Rome, the 
forms of the commonwealth went on. Florence was 
also the chief seat of commerce, literature and art 
No one city ever had more great men, the famous 
poet Dante Alighieri among the foremost. 

4. The Popes and the Sicilian Kings. — Mean- 
while at the other end of Italy the two Sicilian king- 
doms went on, on the mainland and on the island. 
After the French were driven out of the island, it was 
ruled by Kings of the House of Aragon, but, after the 
first King Frederick, it was of no account, and after 
a while it was joined to Aragon. In the kingdom on 
the mainland, or kingdom of Naples, there were long 
disputes as to the succession. During the greater 
part of the fifteenth century its crown also was held 
by Kings of the House of Aragon; but it was 
claimed, and now and then won, by the Dukes of 
Anjou, whose claims at last passed to the Kings of 
Frao££. Meanwhile in central Italy the Popes were 
growing up into a new temporal power. While they 
lived at Avignon, there was utter confusion* at Rome, 
save when in 1347 Cola di Rienzi set up a common- 
wealth for a moment and ruled as Tribune. Bwt 
after the Popes had come back, and had got the better 
of the Councils, they thought chiefly'of enlarging tlfeir 
temporal power ; and, during all the latter part or the 
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fifteenth cenftiry, they were little*more than Italian 
princes. 

5. England, France, and Scotland. — During 
the thirteenth century all the people of England had 
become united, and hac^ won their freedom from the 
kings. Then came the reign of Edward th^First, 
whose great object, like that of the old kings, was to 
join together all Britain ; and then came the long 
wars with France. The French kings were*always 
trying to get Aquitaine ; and, when the enmity between 
England and Scotland began, Scotland *and France 
always helped one another against England. At last the 
great war called the Hundred Years’ *War began 
between Edward the Third of England and the 
French king Philip of Valois. Philip was aiming 
at Aquitaine, and in return Edward claimed the crown 
of France in right of his mother. Ever since Hugh 
Capet, a male heir had never been wanting, so that men 
said that the Crown could never pass through a woman. 
Then came the great victories of Crecy in 1346 and 
Poitiers in 1356, and in 1360, by the Peace of Bre- 
tigny, Edward gave up his claim to the French 
Crown, but became independent prince of Aquitaine, 
Calais, and some other districts. But the French 
soon broke the treaty, and, before Edward died in 
1377, nearly all Aquitaine was lost, except the cities 
of Bourdeaux and Bayonne. AfteP this there was no 
peace for a long while, but* there were many truces, 
and the war went on feebly till Henry the Fifth of 
Englaitd*begarwit again in good earnest. The French 
king Charles the Sixth was weak, or rather mad^and 
the land was full of confusion. In 1415 Henry wori 
the Battle? of A gin court, and in 1420, by the Treaty 
of Troyes, it was settled that Henry should succeed 

the death of Charles, and that the crowns of England 
and France should* be for ever united. But both 
Charles and Henry died soon after ; the treaty was not 
carfied out, and the war went on between Henry the 
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Sixth of Englancf and Charles the Seventh of 
France. At last, in 1453, the English were driven out 
of all France anc> Aquitaine, and kept only Calais. 

6. The Growth of France. — Notwithstanding 
these wars, France was growing all this time. 
The kipgs were increasing their power in their own 
dominions, they were annexing the dominions of 
their vassals, and they were winning lands beyond 
their <twn kingdom. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries tl]£ French kings got possession of most 
of the Kingdom of Burgundy. In 1314 Philip the 
Fair got hold of the imperial city of Lyons. In 1349, 
Charles, the eldest son of King John of France, bought 
the land of Vienne, which was called the Dauphiny, 
and from that time the eldest son of the King of 
France was called the Dauphin. And in 1481 Lewis 
the Eleventh annexed Provence to France. 
Thus all the land between the Rhone and the Alps 
was swallowed up, save only Orange, which kept its 
own princes, and Avignon and Venaissin, which 
belonged to the Popes. Thus the French kingdom 
w\as greatly enlarged, and within the kingdom all 
the great fiefs were joined to the crown, save only 
Britanny and Flanders. 

7. Switzerland and Burgundy. — While the 
Empire was getting # weaker and more divided, and while 
France was getting stronger and more united, two new 
powers arose in the bo r dei*land between them. These 
^ere the League of the Swiss Cantons and the Duchy 
of Burgundy. The German cities and free # districts 
.oftewnade Leagues like those of old Greece, but one 
of these Leagues grew to a special importance in the 
fourteenth century. This was the League of tlie Three 
Lands, Uri, Schwyz and Unt^rwalden, oi\ 
the borders of Germany, Burgundy and Italy. These 
little mountain lands had kept much more of the old 
freedom than most other parts of*Germany. They 
were in favour with the Swabian Emperors, but, 
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when their neighbours the Counts of Habsburg be- 
came Dukes of Austria, they had to fight for their 
freedom against them. They secured it in 1315 by 
the battle of Morgarten, in which they overthrew the 
Austrian Duke Leopold. Then the neighbouring 
cities, Luzern, Zurich, and Bern joined thfrr, and 
they formed a League of eight Cantons called the Old 
League of High Germany. But from the land of 
Schwyz they came to be called Swiss. The League 
had still to defend itself against the Dukes of Austria 
and other enemies ; but it grew, and the Cantons 
became the chiefs of many allies and subjects. Mean- 
while the power of the Dukes of Burgundy was 
growing up. These were a branch of the French 
royal family, who first held the French Duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and gradually added to it many other fiefs, 
both of France, like the County of Flanders, and of 
the Empire, like the County of Burgundy. Thus Duke 
Philip the Good, who reigned from 1419 to 1469, 
was, because of his border position, one of the great 
princes of Europe. His son, Charles the Bold, 
had a great rivalry with Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, and made enemies on all sides, the Con- 
federates among them. A war followed in 1476, 
in which the Confederates overthrew Duke Charles 
in two battles in the Savoyard J^inds, at Granson 
and Morat. Next year he was defeated and killed 
at Nancy in Lorraine. Hi£ dominion was broken up ; 
the Duchy of Burgundy was annexed to France, and 
there v?£s no longer a great middle power between 
France and Germany. The Confederates goUgreat 
fame and began to spread their dominion over their 
Romance* neighbours. But unluckily they also took 
,to serving for ^hire in foreign armies, especially in 
France. 

S, The Spanish Kingdoms.— Though the Ma- 
hometans in Sphin were now shut up in the one 
kingdom of Granada, they kept their ground till 
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the end of the fifteenth century. For the Spanish king- 
doms were often at war with one another, and Aragon 
was much mixed up # with the affairs of France and Italy. 
The wars between the Aragonese and the Angevin 
kings of Naples sometimes spread into Aragon itself. 
At last <£astile and Aragon were united in 1471 by the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabel of 
Castile. In 1492 Granada was taken, and the Maho- 
metan power in Spain came to an end. Before long, 
all that part pf the kingdom of N avarre which lay 
south of the Pyrenees was conquered. Thus the 
kings of Castile and Aragon reigned over the whole 
peninsula, except Portugal, and they were commonly 
spoken of as Kings of Spain. Spain presently grew 
to be the first power in Europe. But meanwhile 
Portugal was doing great things in another way ; 
for her princes in the fifteenth century, especially the 
Infant Don Henry, made voyages of discovery 
and settlement both in Africa and the islands in the 
Atlantic. This was the beginning of European trade 
and settlements in distant lands; Portugal began, 
and other nations followed. In i486 the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope opened a still wider 
fieTd in India and elsewhere, first for Portugal and 
afterwards for other nations. 

9. The fall of ^he Eastern Empire. — While 
the Mahometans were thus driven out of Western 
Europe, they were gaining ground wonderfully in the 
B&st. After the Greeks had won back Constantinople, 
the Empire was a mere shadow of its # old sfclf ; yet 
the JjjBperors of the House of Palaiologos were 
•able to join to it many of the little states, Greek 
and Frank, which had arisen out of tlie Latin 
Conquest And whenever the Greeks were hard 
pressed, there was always some show of uniting the 
Eastern and Western Churches. The Empire and ail 
Christendom were now threatened fry a more dg!h- 
gerous Mahometan enemy than any since the time of 
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the first Saracens. These were a Slew race of Turks, 
the Ottomans, who began to rise to power in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. Tney gradually swal- 
lowed up the Asiatic provinces of the Empire ; then in 
1343 they got a footing in Europe, and in 1361 their 
Sultan Amurath took Hadrianople and m^de it his 
capital. Thus Constantinople was quite hemmed in, 
and nothing was left to the Empire but some outlying 
points in Macedonia and Greece. But the Empire was 
saved for a moment by the rise of a new power in Asia, 
that of Timour, whose descendants are commonly 
called Moguls, though they were in truth rather Turks. 
He was a Mahometan of the Shiah seat, and was as 
fierce against orthodox Mahometans as against Chris- 
tians. He therefore attacked the Ottoman power in 
Asia, and took the Sultan Bajazet prisoner in 1402. He 
never crossed into Europe ; and, as a civil war followed 
among the Ottomans, the Empire got a breathing time. 
At last, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Sultan Mahomet the Conqueror ; the last Em- 
peror, Constantine Palaiologos, died fighting, 
and the Roman Empire of the East came to an end. 
Mahomet presently conquered Peloponnesos and the 
Empire of Trebizond. Thus the Turks became a great 
power in Europe, and in a manner took the place of 
the Eastern Empire. But the Venetians, the Knights 
"of St. John, and other Latin powers, still kept several 
islands and points on the ©oasts of Greece and Asia. 

10. Russia, Poland, and Hungary. — Meafi- 
whiltf other parts of Europe had Mahometan enemies 
to deal with. Long before the Ottomans ha^Jaken 
Constantinople, they had spread their power over the 
countries to the north, as Servia and Bulgaria, 
and this brought them into the neighbourhood of 
k Hungary anti Poland. These last nations became 
the great bulwarks.of Christendom by land, as Venice 
was by sea. 10*1396, Siegmund, King of Hungary, 
th£ same who was afterwards Emperor, with many 
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crusaders from the^West, was overthrown by the Sultan 
Bajazet at Nikopolis. Meanwhile in 1386, Jagellon 
Duke of Lithuanfa had embraced Christianity along 
with his people, and had married Hedwig, Queen 
of Poland. Thus Poland and Lithuania, with the 
large part of Russia which they had conquered, 
formea a very powerful state. Jagellon’s son Vlad- 
islaus was also King of Hungary. He drove 
back Sultan Amurath for a while, but in 1444 he was 
defeated and slain at Varna. But the Turks were 
kept in check by John Huniades, Prince of Trans- 
silvania and Regent of Hungary, and his son, Mat- 
thias Confirms, who was King of Hungary, and 
who, besides the Turks, had to keep the House of 
Austria in check at the other end of his kingdom. 
Meanwhile in 1466 Poland got the better of the 
Teutonic Knights, and annexed the western part of 
Prussia. Russia, while cut short by Poland to the 
West, was held in bondage by the Moguls to the East. 
But she gradually gained strength, and at last was set 
free in 1477. But the Mahometans still kept the 
lands on the north of the Euxine, just as the Saracens 
in Spain had kept Granada. 

11. The Scandinavian Kingdoms. — In 1397 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms were all joined 
under Queen Margaret, daughter of Waldemar the 
Third of Denmark. This is called the Union of 
Calmar. Had it lasted? a very great power might 
have been founded in the North, but the union was 
often broken, and it came to an end before Vtrf long. 
Deiy^rk had now quite sunk from its former power 
on the Baltic coasts. In 1448, under Christian the 
First, the House of Oldenburg began to reign, which 
has reigned in Denmark ever since, «and in Norway 
till quite lately. All the Scandinavian kingdoms had 
many wars with the League of the Hanse Towns, 
the trading cities of Northern Germany, which had 
become a great power in the Baltic. 
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12, The Revival of Leamfhg. — During these 
centuries most of the modern languages of Europe 
came nearly to their present form.* English, which 
after the Norman Conquest, had ceased to be a polite 
language, became once* more in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the one language of England. In ^French 
there were many good writers, both in France and 
England; but the advance of the French power in 
Southern Gaul caused the Provencal tongue *to be 
thrust down to be a mere popular speech, c as it is still. 
The Italian tongue came to its perfection in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century under Dante 
Alighieri. Meanwhile the learning the older 
times was growing again. In the twelfth century 
many men studied the Latin writers, also such philo- 
sophy as was then known, and also the Roman 
law, which last study greatly helped the cause of the 
Swabian Emperors in Italy. From that time learning 
steadily grew ; but Greek was not much studied till, in 
the last days of the Eastern Empire, many learned men 
from Constantinople sought shelter in Italy, and from 
Italy the revived learning spread itself into other lands. 
And with it came a taste for the old Greek and Roman 
models in architecture and other arts. But both 'in 
literature and in architecture the imitation of the past 
checked original power. Many ofjthe Popes and other 
Italian princes were great patrons of art and learning, 
which has sometimes made men forget the evils of 
their rule and the wickedness of their lives. 

13. *Sfumirrtary. — Thus, between the middle of the 
thirteenth and the middle of the fifteenth centur^-both 
Empires really came to an end. The Eastern Empire 
was swallowed up by the Turks ; the Western Empire 
f lost all its powef and an Emperor was crowned at Rome 
for the last time. A great Mahometan power arose in 
South-Eastern Europe, which has ever since held several 
Cftjistian nation ^in bondage. On the other hand, Spain 
got rid of the last Mahometan kingdom in Western 
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Europe, and Russia set herself free from the Maho- 
metans in the North-East. The long wars between 
England and Fmnce began and ended, and France 
greatly strengthened herself by annexing the lands 
both of her vassals and of her neighbours. The two 
middle^ states, Burgundy and Switzerland, arose, of 
which Switzerland lasted, while Burgundy came to 
an end. In Italy most of the commonwealths fell 
under^Lyrants who grew into princes, and the Popes 
became meje Italian sovereigns. The Scandinavian 
kingdoms were united, though not very firmly. Poland 
grew into a great power, and shared with Hungary and 
Venice the *vork of defending Christendom against 
the Turks. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE REFORMATION AND THE RELIGIOUS WARS. 

i. Beginnings of Modern Europe. — We now 
come to Modern History, to the beginning of the 
state of things which goes on .still. The great powers 
of the older time, the two Empires and the two 
Caliphates, have passed away in fact, though not 
altogether in narate. We have now chiefly to do, 
neither with empires nor^vith nations, but with great 
«oyal houses, each of which had inherited or conquered 
several older kingdoms or other states.# Governments 
nowjjrew more powerful, and the disorders of the 
old times came to an end; but in most countries 
the way in which governments grew more power- 
ful was by the princes overthrowing the old free- 
dom. Kings now began to k6ep standioif 
armies, that is, soldiers always paid and kept 
under arms, whereas of old both princes and com- 
monwealths had called on all their people to %ht 
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when they were wanted. Thus tfie Kings were able 
to do as they pleased, and in many lands the National 
Assemblies came to an end. Moreover, three things 
now became commonly known which have changed 
the face of the world. *These were printing, which 
made it much easier to gain knowledge;, gun- 
powder, which brought in a new manner of war- 
fare ; and the mariner’s compass, which enabled 
men to make longer voyages, and so led to the 
discovery of distant lands. It was, in short, a time 
when a new world was found out, and when the 
greatest changes were going on in the old world. 

2 . The Reformation of Religion.-. -But, above 
all, this was the time of the greatest changes in 
religious matters. There had been movements in 
this way ever since the thirteenth century. Many 
men had taught doctrines which the Western Church 
called heretical, and many men had been burned for 
holding such doctrines. The Albigenses had been 
put down by a Crusade, and the like was done in the 
fifteenth century with the followers of John Huss in 
Bohemia. But in the sixteenth century men began 
more generally to question the received doctrines, 
especially to revolt against the powers of the Bishops 
of Rome. Both Old and New Rome had come to 
be the head cities of the Church, ^because they were 
the head cities of the Empire ; "but now that the 
temporal power of Rome had passed away, the time 
seemed come for its spiritual power to pass away toa 
The Rbpes also often used their power badly, and 
greatly meddled with the rights of national ggyern- 
ments and churches. There were also many abuses 
in the Church which the Popes might easily have 
reformed. Bufy instead of this, they withstood all 
attempts at reform, whether they were made by the 
General Councils or« by the governments of particular 
countries. Moreover many men thought that much 
thaf was taught and done was wrong in itself, and 
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had no ground in Scripture or the early Church. 
So, in the course ,of the sixteenth century, a large 
part of Western -Europe threw off the Pope’s domi- 
nion, and each nation made such changes in religion 
as it thought right. Speaking roughly, the Teutonic 
nations ;threw off the Pope’s dominion, while the 
Romance nations clave to it. The Eastern Church 
was now hardly thought of ; for the Greeks and 
their neighbours were under the Turks, and Russia 
was not yet of any account. 

3. Growth of the Spanish Power.— During 
the sixteenth century Spain was the greatest power in 
Europe. Fcfr Ferdinand held the whole Spanish 
peninsula except Portugal, with Sardinia and the 
island of Sicily ; and he won the kingdom of Naples 
on the mainland. His daughter Joanna married Philip 
the son of Maximilian of Austria and of Mary the 
daughter of Charles the Bold. Their son Charles 
thus inherited kingdoms and duchies from each of 
his parents and grand-parents, and, besides the domi- 
nions of Ferdinand and Isabel, he held the Nether- 
lands and the county of Burgundy. In 1519 he was 
chosen Emperor as Charles the Fifth. Thus the 
Emperor was again the most powerful prince in 
Europe, but his main power came, not from the 
Empire, but from .<his bwn dominions. Charles 
gave up his crowns in .1 555* anc * was succ ^ e ^ e ^ i n 
the Empire by his brother Ferdinand ; but the chief 
po'frer in Europe passed to Charles’ son^ Philip .the 
Second, who succeeded him in his hereditary do- 
piinioas*. Philip reigned till 1598. In 1580 he won 
Portugal, so that the whole Spanish peninsula was 
united. Butin 1639 Portugal became^ independent 
again, under the house of Braganza. After Philip’s 
death, the power of Spain greatly went down. 
The Spanish Kings were the most, bigoted and, 
despotic in Europe. The Reformation was trampled 
out in Spain itself, and the attempt to do so in 
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the Netherlands led to the loss of seven of those 
provinces.' Moreover, the descendants of the Maho- 
metans of Granada were driven out of Spain. 

4. The Wars of Italy. — Meanwhile in Italy the 
old fivalry between the Houses of Anjou and 
Aragon grew into a greater rivalry between France 
and Spain. In 1494 Charles the Eighth of 
France tnarched all through Italy, won the kingdom 
of Naples, and lost it again directly. The next King, 
Lewis the Twelfth, claimed the Duchy of Milan as 
well as Naples ; he took Milan, and agreed to divide 
the kingdom qf Naples with Ferdinand ; but presently, 
in 1504, Ferdinand took it all to himself. Then in 
1508 Lewis and Ferdinand, with Pope Julius the 
Second and the Emperor-elect Maximilian, made 
the League of Cambray to despoil the Republic of 
Venice. But they quarrelled among themselves, and 
Venice got back nearly all that she had lost. From this 
time the war went on till 1529, first between Ferdinand 
and Lewis, and then between their successors, Charles 
in Spain and Francis the First in France. Milan 
was taken over and over again, and at last Charles 
gave it to his son Philip. In 1525 Francis was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia; in 1527 Rome 
was sacked by the Ijnperial troops, and at last, in 
1529, peace was made. Next year Charles was 
crowned at Bologna both ces King of Italy and as 
Emperor, since which time no Emperor has tjeen 
crowned in Italy. When Charles abdicate!!, his # power 
in Italv gassed to his son Philip of Spain. 

• The Commonwealths of Italy. — puring 
these Wars the greatness of the commonwealths of 
Italy came to an end. At Florence, the*^ledicL who 
had grown into tyrants, were driven out and brought 
back over and over again, according to the Chances 
of war. For France professed to be flie ally of the* 
commonwealth, while two of the Popes of the time. 
Leo the Tenth and Clement the Seventh, were 
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of the house of the Medici, and did all that they could 
for their kinsmen. When peace was made in 1529, 
Francis forsook his allies, and Florence was left alone. 
Then the Pope and the Emperor joined against her, 
and she was obliged to* receive the Medici as Dukes. 
Presently Duke Cosmo added the commonwealth of 
Siena to his dominions, and the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany was thus made. The only commonwealths 
left now were Venice, Lucca, Genoa, and little San 
Marino; and Venice was now the only one which 
played any great part. She was one of the great 
bulwarks of Christendom against the Turks ; and 
in 1570 the Spanish and Venetian Beets won the 
battle of Lepanto, the first great check to the 
Ottoman power. Yet Venice had to give up Cyprus, 
but she still kept Crete and several smaller islands. 

6. The Popes. — At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the Popes meddled greatly in the wars 
of Italy to increase their temporal dominions or to 
provide for their kinsfolk. Some of them were men 
of most wicked lives, especially Alexander the 
Sixth, of the Spanish house of Borgia. Leo the 
Tenth got great fame as a patron of learning and. art, 
but he was really little better than the others. In his 
time Martin Luther began to preach the Re 
formation in Germany, but for & long time the Popes 
took little heed to whaj was going on. The Re- 
formation was never accepted by any part of Italy, 
though many men were anxious to make particular 
reforms. The Popes in the latter part of the century 
were mostly another kind of men; fierce '•'bigots* 
but mfen of good lives, and eager for what they 
thought thei* duty. Between 1545 and 1563 sat the 
famous Coifncil of Trent, which reformed many 
practical evils, hut fixed the Roman Catholic creed 
•in so rigid a shape that there was no longer any 
hope of the Popes and the Reformers coming to 
an agreement From this time Western Christendom 
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was finally divided. Towards the end of the century 
the Roman Church won back no small part of the 
lands which hsfld thrown off its obedience. This was 
chiefly done by the Jesuits, or Order of Jesus, 
founded by the Spaniard Ignatius Loyola. 

7. The Reformation in Germany. — After 
Frederick the Third, his son Maximilian took the 
new titles of Emperor-elect and King of Ger- 
many. But the German Kings were now commonly 
called Emperors, though none after Charles the Fifth 
went into Italy to be crowned. Maximilian tried to 
bring Germany into better order, and towards the 
end of his*reign, in 1517, Luther began to preach 
the Reformed doctrines. Hence came great religious 
dissensions in Germany, and civil wars. Charles the 
Fifth was now chosen Emperor, and the Reformers 
were condemned in two Diets, at Worms in 1521 
and at Speyer in 1529. But at Speyer the princes 
and cities that followed Luther protested against the 
decree, whence the name of Protestants was given 
to the Reformers, first in Germany and afterwards 
elsewhere. At last, in 1555, by the Peace of Augs- 
burg, the two religions were put on a level throughout 
Germany. That is to say, each prince or city might 
establish either religion at pleasure. But this gave 
no toleration to those who differed from the religion 
of their own prince or city. Thus in Austria, where 
the people had largely become Protestant, while the 
•Archdukes remained Catholic, the Catholip religion 
was brought back by the Jesuits. After the abdication 
of Charles, his brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
succeeded him as Emperor-elect. The Empire was 
now almost wholly German. The chief power in Italy 
had passed to Spain, and the greater part of Burgui\j3f 
had been swallowed up by France. 

8. The Advance of Franbe v ~- The rivalry # be- 
tween France and Spain, which began in the .wars of 
Italy, went on between the French Kings and the two 
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branched of the House of Austria ; that is, the 
Emperors of that House and the Austrian Kings of 
Spain. In Italy the French Kings fcould not keep 
either Milan or Naples; but the war went on, and, 
while Francis and his son Henry the Second persecuted 
the Protestants in France, they encouraged the Pro- 
testants of Germany against the Emperor, and even 
encouraged the Turks to attack the Empire. In 
1552 France made its first conquest at the expense of 
Germany by winning the Three Bishoprick^of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which were surrounded by the 
Duchy of Lorraine. At last in 1558 peace was made 
at Cfiteau Cambresis; and from 1562, for about 
thirty years, the advance of France was checked by 
the religious wars. The Huguenots or French 
Protestants were followers of the French Reformer 
John Chauvin or Calvin, who settled at Geneva. 
His teaching, which went much further from the 
Roman Church than that of Luther, was followed by 
such of the Romance-speaking lands as accepted the 
Reformation, and by some parts of Germany. After 
Henry the Second, three of his sons, Francis the 
Second, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third, 
reigned from 1559 to 1589. Under Charles the 
Ninth in 1572, was the Massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew, when many of the Huguenots were slain 
in Paris. During the latter part of these wars, the 
Huguenot leader was Henr£ of Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, that is, of the little piece of Navarre north of 
the Pyrenees. He was next heir to the French crown 
after the sons of Henry the Second ; and, when Henry 
the Third# was killed, the crown came to him. But 
Paris and a great part of France would not acknow- 
teflge him till he turned Catholic in 1593. He was 
murdered in 16 to. Then came his son Lewis the 
Thirteenth, under, whose minister Cardinal Riche- 
lieu the royal power was firmly established, and 
Fiance began to take the first place in Europe. 
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9. The Revolt of the Netherlands.— Mean- 
while the power of Spain received a great blow, and 
a new commonwealth arose. The Netherlands, as 
part of the possessions of theJDukes of Burgundy, had 
passed to Philip of Spain, *and his bigotry caused 
great discontents. In 1568 a revolt began under 
William of Nassau, called William the Silent. 
He wjs a Prince of the Empire, as having inherited 
the little principality of Orange which was now almost 
surrounded* by France, and he was the chief man in 
the Netherlands. The seven northern provinces were 
now set free from Spain, and were fonned in 1581 
into a fedlral commonwealth called the Seven 
United Provinces, of which Holland was the 
greatest. But Philip and his successors kept the 
southern provinces, where the people were mostly 
Catholics. In 1 584 the Prince of Orange was murdered, 
but the war was carried on by his son Maurice, till a 
truce with Spain, which was really a peace, was made 
in 1609. The Provinces remained nominally members 
of the Empire till 1648 ; but they were really independ- 
ent both of the Empire and of Spain. And though 
the territory of the Dutch, as we call the people of 
the Seven Provinces in a special way, was so small, 
yet their courage and energy, especially by sea, was so 
great that, all throiigh the seventeenth century, their 
confederation was reckoned as one of the chief powers 
of Europe. 

10. Switzerland and Savoy.— Meanwhile the 
older League at the other end of the Empire, the old 
League of High Germany, whose people were now 
called the Swiss, grew greatly after the War with 
Charles of Burgundy. They took in five new cantons, 
making in all thirteen, all German ; buf they had now 
allies and subjects in the Romance-speaking lands. 
The Confederates took a great pail in the Italian 
wars, and won part of Lombardy, Which is now file 
canton of Ticino. But their power chiefly grew in the 
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old kingdom of Burgundy. The only great princes 
there who had not fallen under the* power of France 
were the Dukes of Savoy. Th£y had lands on 
both sides of the Alps, and, from that time till now, 
their house has lost grdund on the Burgundian side 
and gained it on the Italian. The Swiss had their 
own Reformation distinct from that of Germany ; its 
leader was Ulrich Zwingli of Zurich, who began 
to preach in 1519. Bern and Zurich and some other 
parts accepted his teaching, but others, <md the old 
Three Lands among them, remained Catholic. Mean- 
while William Farel preached at Geneva, which 
was in alliance with Bern and others Clintons. The 
Dukes of Savoy, by whose dominions Geneva was 
hemmed in, often tried to seize it. But Geneva 
was helped by her allies, and the Dukes of Savoy 
lost all their lands north of the lake and some to 
the south, but these last were given back in 1564. 
Thus Bern and others of the Confederates and their 
allies won a dominion in the Romance lands. 
Geneva remained free, and became the dwelling-place 
of Calvin and the chief place of his teaching. From 
this time the Dukes of Savoy had mainly to do with 
Italy. In 1648 the Swiss Cantons were formally 
acknowledged as independent of the Empire. 

11. England and Scotland. — Meanwhile in our 
own island the Reformation was accepted in different 
forms both in England an <5 in Scotland, and the two 
crowos.were joined together. The latter half of the 
fifteenth century in England was full of the civil wars 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. *H<snry . 
the Eighth, in 1509, was the first King whose title 
was undisputed. In his time religious changes began. 
*JHe threw off tne authority of the Pope, but those who 
taught the Reformed doctrines were still burned. More 
strictly religions changes began under Edward the 
Sixth; but his sister Mary, who married Philip of 
Spain, brought back riot only the old religion, but the 
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authority of the Popes. Under Elizabeth, who 
began to reign in ^558, the English Church was finally 
reformed. The 'Pope was again got rid of, but less 
change was made than in other lands; whilein Scotland, 
where the Reformation began *later than in England, 
greater changes were made than anywhere else. For 
in England the King began to make changes, and 
in Scotland the people. But the Queen of Scots, 
Mary^Stewart, who had been the wife of Francis 
the Second rf)f France, stuck to the old religion. She 
was driven out of her kingdom, and sought shelter in 
•England in 1569. Eighteen yeais after she was be- 
headed for tier share in a plot against Elizabeth. 
Then in 1588 Philip of Spain sent his Armada or 
Great Fleet to conquer England, which f ame to no- 
thing. Elizabeth was now the head of the Protestant 
party throughout Europe, and the war with Spain went 
on all her days. On her death, in 1603, James the 
Sixth of Scotland succeeded her in England, so 
France could no longer count on Scotland as an ally 
against England. England now lost the place which 
she held in Europe under Elizabeth. Under Charles 
the First came the Great Civil War between the 
King and the Parliament, and, under the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell, England again became a great 
power. 

12. Northern Europe. — Early in the sixteenth 
century the union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
c£me altogether to an end. Christian the Sqpond, 
called the Cruel, reigned for a while over all three. 
In 1323 Sweden and Denmark chose different kings. 
Sweden chose Gustavus Vasa, who brought in the 
doctrines of Luther ; but in Sweden, as in England, 
much less change was made than elsewhere. Sweden 
now took a higher position in Europe than it had 
done before, especially under fts % greatest King, 
Gustavus Adolphus. Under his daughter Chris- 
tina the Swedish frontier was enlarged westwards. 
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Meanwhile the Oldenburg Kings reigned over both 
Denmark and Norway. Under Fjederick the First, 
who reigned from 1523 to 1533, the Lutheran religion 
was established in Denmark, and Frederick the 
Second, from 1559 to 1588, conquered the land of 
Dithmarschen, where the people had still kept 
the old freedom, as the Forest Cantons had done at 
the other end of Germany. 

13, Poland and Prussia. — In the sixteenth 
century, under the House of Jagellon, Roland was 
one of the greatest states of Europe, stretching over 
a great part of Russia. But part of the Russian ter- 
ritory was presently lost, and since then the Polish 
frontier has gone back. In 1525 the Teutonic Knights 
were abolished, and their Grand Master Albert of 
Brandenburg became hereditary Duke of East 
Prussia, as a vassal of Poland. Presently the Duchy 
of Prussia was joined with the Electorate of Bran- 
denburg; afterwards Prussia was released from its 
vassalage, and Brandenburg and Prussia together 
formed a new power. So part of the possessions of 
the Knights in Livonia were added, first to Poland 
and then to Sweden, and part was made into a 
Duchy by the Grand Master Kettler. In 1573 the 
crown of Poland was made purely elective, and from 
that time the power of the country greatly went down. 

14. Russia. — Meanwhile Russia, which had been 
so long in the background, was growing up again. 
Under John or Ivan the Fourth, called Ivan the 
Terriore., wlfo reigned from 1533 t0 I 5^4? the 
Tartars of Kasan were utterly overthrown, a^id^the 
Russian /rentier reached to the Caspian Sea. But 
from the Euxine Russia was cut off by the Tartars 
rof Krim, who Answered to the Spanish Saracens at 
Granada. From the Baltic Russia was cut off by 
Poland and Swedefi, sq that all the trade that Russia 
ha*d with Western Europe was by the White Sea. 
Ivan took the title of Czar, which some say is a 
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corruption of Caesar, for the rulers ot xussia have 
always wished t® be deemed the successors of the 
Eastern Emperbrs. In 1589 the line of Ruric came 
to an end, and, after a time of confusion, the house of 
Romanoff began in 1613! Since then Russia has 
steadily pressed eastward, westward, and southward. 

15. Turkey and Hungary. — In the first year 
of the sixteenth century the Ottomans were threat- 
ened* by a fresh Mahometan enemy. As Persia had 
before ris#n under Artaxerxes by the preaching of 
the old Persian religion, it rose again now under 
princes called the Sophis, by the preaching of the 
Shiah forfn of Mahometanism. Meanwhile the 
Ottomans were pressing westward, northward, and 
southward. Selim the Inflexible, who reigned 
from 1512 to 1520, won Syria and Egypt, and the 
nominal Caliph in Egypt gave up his rights to him. 
This made the Ottoman Sultan the head of all orthodox 
Mahometans. Then from 1 5 20 to 1566 came Suleiman 
— that is, Solomon — the Lawgiver, under whom the 
Ottoman power greatly advanced. In his war with 
the Emperor Charles he was backed up by Francis of 
France. The greater part of Hungary was conquered, 
Vienna was besieged, the Knights of Saint John were 
driven from Rhodes and afterwards besieged in Malta, 
which had been gwen them by the Emperor. Sulei- 
man was the last of the Sultans who threatened the 
whole world, but after his time the Turks still made 
Some conquests. They had endless wars w^tlvPetsia 
to the east, and with Poland and Hungary to the north. 
,Fwn*this time, beginning with the Emperor Ferdi 
nand, the Hungarian crown has always been held by 
Austrian princes. 

16. The Thirty Years’ War,— tout of the rqjp 
gious disputes of the sixteenth century came the great 
religious war of the seventeenth* century, called Jhe 
Thirty Years' War, which was waged in Germany, 
but in which many other nations took a share, * It 
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began in Bohemia in 1619, where tne intolerance of 
the King, the Emperor Ferdinand tne Second, 
drove the Protestants to revolt, arid they chose 
Frederick the Elector Palatine to be King. 
Frederick lost both his *nevv kingdom and his old 
dominions ; but the war spread through all Germany. 
At first the Imperial troops carried all before them ; 
so other Protestant powers stepped in, Christian 
the Fourth of Denmark first, and then Gustdvus 
Adolphus of Sweden, lie came in 163a and won 
great victories for two years, and then was killed at 
Lutzen. But Sweden took a part in the war till the 
end. So far the war had been for the*defence of 
Protestantism in Germany; but in 1635, France 
under Richelieu joined in it, and it became a war for 
the aggrandizement of France. Peace was made 1648 
under a new Emperor, Ferdinand the Third, who 
began in 1637, and a new King of France, Lewis 
the Fourteenth, who began in 1643. He was then 
a child, but France was ruled by Cardinal Mazarin, 
as before by Cardinal Richelieu. By the Peace of 
Westphalia the two religions in Germany were 
put on a level, but the land was ruined, and from this 
time all power was in the hands of the princes. 
France got a great part of Elsass, which was cut off 
from the Empire. The kings ok Sweden also got 
lands in Germany, but they became Princes of the 
Empire. From then betweenFrance and Spain the wax 
went on .till 16^59, when France got Roussillon and 
some places in the Netherlands. 

17. European Colonies.— N early all the sea- 
faring powers of Europe made settlements in tj^e 
newly-found lands in the east and in the west Portu- 
began; the* came Spain, and afterwards France, 
England, and the United Provinces. These settle- 
ments were of t*vo* kinds. Some, chiefly in Africa 
and tire East Indies, were settlements for trade, which 
often grows into dominion, but where none stay 
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and leave their children behind them. Others, chiefly 
in America, were real colonies, which have grown 
into new English, •Spanish, and Portuguese-speaking 
nations. But the colonies were not independent, like 
the old Greek colonies; they were all subject to the 
mother country. The Portuguese began their settle- 
ments in Africa before the Cape of Good Hope was 
found out. After that, they pressed further east, 
towards India and the Eastern Islands, and in the 
sixteenth century they had a greater eastern dominion 
than any otfler European power. But in America the 
.Spaniards came first ; for Columbus, who in 1492 
reached the AJ^est India islands first, though a Genoese, 
was in the service of Ferdinand and Isabel. Others ol 
the first discoverers, among them Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, from whom the continent took its name oi 
America, were Italians in the service of foreign kings. 
Between 1519 and 1536 the great Spanish dominion 
in America was founded. In South America the Por- 
tuguese also made their great colony of Brazil. The 
French, English, and Dutch had chiefly to do with 
North America. The real beginning both of French 
and of English colonization began about the same 
time, in 1606 and 1607. The English colonies, of 
which Virginia came first, and then New England, 
have grown into the United States. There were also 
Dutch and Swedish* colonies on those coasts, and 
France claimed a great territory to the north, south, 
apd west. Thus a new European world arose beyond 
the Ocean. From this time the history of Irklk, and 
still more that of America, becomes part of the history 
of Europe. 

1 Learning, Art, and Science. — The move- 
ment in men’s minds which led to the religious Re- 
formation, led also to great advances iA knowledge if 
all kinds. The New Learning spread itself from 
Italy over other lands. Latin still remained the 
language of learning and science, but; men in most 
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lands began *to write history ancfrppetry in their own 
tongues. The religious disputes led to much writing 
on theological matters on all sieves. The sixteenth 
century was also the age of the great Italian painters, 
anil of many of the chief poets of England, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal ; France shone more in the way of prose. 
Different nations now knew more of each other’s lan- 
guages, the Italian language being specially studied. 
And, as the twelfth century had revived the $£udy of 
the Roman Daw in Italy, so now in the United 
Provinces arose the study of the Law cff Nations, 
the rules by which nations hold themselves to be 
bound in matters of war and peace, jjermany was 
kept back by its civil wars ; but Luther’s translation of 
the Bible fixed the standard of the German language, 
and ruled that High-Dutch should have the upper- 
hand over Low. Men also got a greater knowledge 
of nature and truer notions of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, though this new teaching was 
held by the Popes to be heretical. On the other hand, 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth put the calendar right, 
which had never been put right since the time of 
Caesar, and for a long time this reform was accepted 
by Catholics and refused by Protestants. By the 
Eastern Church it is refused still. 

19. Summary. — During this time the relative im- 
portance of the powers of Eurd^e changed greatly. 
The Empire practically # came to an end ; but 
the title of Emperor was still given to the German 
Kinga qf the flouse of Austria. The Spanish branch 
of that House rose to the first place in Europe ; 
but, during the Thirty Years’ War, France b£gaff to 
supplanUt. The Italian states became dependencies of 
Spain, except so far as Venice still remained a bulwark 
gainst the Tu*ks. Of the other bulwarks of Europe, 
Hungary had ceased to be an independent kingdom \ 
the Turks held* the greater part, md the Austrian 
Archdukes were Kings of the rest. Poland was at tbo 
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height of her powA at the beginning of the period, 
but she went down towards the end. Meanwhile new 
powers were rising. England and Scotland, though 
stiU separate kingdoms, formed one state as regarded 
other nations. The revolt of the United Provinces 
from Spain had made a new nation. Sweden suddenly 
became one of the chief powers of Europe. Russia 
took the first steps towards greatness. The discovery 
of new lands in the east and west altogether changed 
the face of the world, and gave a new range for all 
the sea-farflbg powers. Meanwhile the changes in 
religion split the Churches of the West altogether 
asunder; bqj the same movement of men’s minds 
which caused this caused also great advances of 
thought and knowledge in every way. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE GREATNESS OF FRANCE. 

i. Growth of the French Power. — France 
now begins to take the place of Spain as the leading 
power in Europe. She had already humbled both 
branches of the House of Austria, and had dismem- 
bered the Empire itself. In 1661 Lewis the 
Fourteenth took the .government into his own 
hands, and ruled more absolutely than any King before 
him. In 1665, on the death of Philip the Fourth of 
Spain, # he claimed part of the Netherlands as belong- 
ing to his queen, though she had given up all such 
claims at her marriage. Down to 1679 *he made 
various conquests in the Netherlands, and won the 
County of Burgundy, the city hf Besancon" 
and some more towns in Elsass* He also attacked 
the United Provinces, which now began to help tfeeir 
old enemy Spain against their new enemy France. 
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The Emperor Leopold and sonte of the German 
princes also took part in the war. Lewis, who 
persecuted the Protestants in Frarffce, supported the 
Protestants of Hungary against the Emperor, and 
allied himself with the Turks, as Francis the First bad 
done. In j 679, by the "peace of Nimwegen, Lewis 
kept these conquests. But he still went on seizing 
places in Elsass, and in 1681 he seized Strassburg 
itself in time of peace. Pie also seized Avignon, and 
insulted the commonwealth of Genoa. 

2. England, the United Provirffces, and 
France. — But the power of Lewis was now checked by 
the union of PIngland and the United Provinces. 
The Protector Cromwell, died in 1658, and, after a 
time of confusion, Charles the Second came back in 
1660. Then England lost the position which she had 
held under Cromwell ; for Charles truckled to France 
and took money from Lewis. There were wars 
between England and the United Provinces both 
under the Commonwealth and under Charles the 
Second. But meanwhile the Princes of Orange 
were for some generations Stadholders or chief 
magistrates of Holland, and one of them, William 
the Second, married a daughter of our Charles the 
First. His son William, who was also Stadholder 
after a while, was the leader in defending the Pro- 
vinces against Lewis. He marrie& his cousin Mary, 
daughter of James Duke.of York, the brother of 
Charles the Second. In 1685 Charles died, and 
James, •who hackbecome a Roman Catholic, succeeded. 
Plis illegal doings caused him to be driven out in 1688, 
and William and Mary were chosen King and 
Queen. Thus England and the United Provinces were 
ready to withstand France together. Just at this time 
frir broke out Again over almost all Europe. King 
William, as the head # of both countries, was the soul of 
the«Grand Alliance which was formed to withstand 
France, and which took in the Emperor, the King of 
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Spain, and various German Princes. A t last, in 1697/ 
peace was made at Rys wick, by which Lewis gave up 
some other place# which he had seized in Germany, 
but kept Strassburg. In 1702 King William died, 
and was succeeded by Anne^ daughter of James the 
Second. 

3. War of the Spanish Succession. — Under 
Charles the Second of Spain, who reigned from 
1675 4 o 1700, that kingdom went down yet more than 
ever. 'As Charles had no children, there were disputes 
as to the succession, and several treaties were made to 
settle it. It was at last agreed that Spain should pass 
to the Emperor’s son the Archduke Charles, and that 
the rest of the Spanish dominions in Europe should be 
divided. But when Charles of Spain died, he left all 
his dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, a grandson 
of Lewis of France. Thus another war broke out, in 
which England, the United Provinces, the Empire, 
Brandenburg or Prussia, and Savoy, all took a part. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s victories were now 
won, and England got Gibraltar. Peace was made 
in 1713 and 1714 by the treaties of Utrecht and 
Rastadt. Philip was acknowledged King of Spain 
and the Indies — that is of the settlements of Spain 
in America and the East ; but Gibraltar and the island 
of Minorca were cut off from Spain, and kept by Eng- 
land. Charles, who in 17 11 had succeeded to the 
Empire and to the Austrian states, took the Nether- 
lands, Sardinia, the Kingdom of Naples, and part of 
the Duchy of Milan. The rest of that Duchy and 
the Kingdom of Sicily went to Victor Amadeus, 
Duke* of Savoy. Before long, in 1715, Lewis the 
Fourteenth died. Though he had increased*his domi- 
nions, his kingdom was greatly weakened by his wars, 
and above all by his persecution of \he Protestanls'J 
which drove many of the most industrious people in the 
land to leave France and carry their«skill elsewhere 

4. Great Britain and Ireland. — This was an 

E. Pr. h 
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important time as to the relations % between the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Scotland 
and Ireland had been conquered by Cromwell and 
made into one commonwealth with England. When 
Charles the Second came back, Scotland again be- 
came an independent kingdom, and Ireland became 
a dependency of England. The Scots were chiefly 
Presbyterians, that is, Protestants who had made 
greater changes than the Church of England had *ione, 
and they were much persecuted by Charles and James. 
So, when the English chose William and*Mary, the 
Scots gladly chose them also, and thus secured their 
own religion. But the Irish were mainly^oman Ca- 
tholics ; so they clave to James, and King William had 
to conquer the land. Harsh laws were passed against 
the Roman Catholics, so that the Revolution, which 
brought freedom to England and Scotland, brought 
only bondage to Ireland. In Queen Anne's time, in 
1707, England and Scotland were joined into the one 
Kingdom of Great Britain, on which Ireland re- 
mained dependent. As neither William nor Anne left 
children, the next Protestant heir, George Elector 
of Hanover, a descendant of James the First in the 
female line, was chosen to succeed, which he did on 
Anne's death in 1714. 

5. Germany and Hungary.— The Emperor du- 
ring most part of this time was Leopold the First, 
who reigned from t 65 8 to 17*5. The German Princes 
now did much as they pleased, and some of them* 
joined Lewis in Jiis wars with the Empire. But the 
union of Brandenburg and Prussia had made^a 
new German power, which grew greatly under Fre- 
derick Wifliam, who was called the Great Elector. 

his son Frederick took the title of King of 
Prussia. The fiext king, Frederick William the First, 
greatly strengthened the Prussian army. Meanwhile, 
in ^683 the Turles besieged Vienna, but they were 
driven back by John Scieski King of Poland and 
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Charles Duke Lorraine. Hungary was nov? 
quite cleared of the Turks, and in 1687 the crown was 
made hereditary* in the House of Austria. Under 
Leopold, under Joseph, who succeeded in 1705, and 
under Charles the Sixth, who reigned from 1711 to 
1740, there were several Turkish wars till the peace of 
Passarowitz in 1718. Part of Servia, with the city of 
Belgrade, was now given up by the Turks. 

6. # Italy. — In Italy, the Duchy of Savoy and the 
Commonwealth of Venice are now the only states 
that have kny history. The other states were changed 
about as foreign powers thought good, and by the 
Treaty of ytrecht the Emperor Charles the Sixth be- 
came almost as much master of Italy as Charles the 
Fifth had been. But Savoy was growing. Its Dukes 
took some part in every war, and gained something by 
every peace. Thus Duke V ictor Amadeus gained by 
the Peace of Utrecht part of the Duchy of Milan and 
was made King of the island of Sicily. Meanwhile 
Venice still kept up the struggle with the Turks, though 
her power was sadly falling back. From 1645 to 1669 
went on the War of Candia, so called from the long 
siege of the town of Candia in Crete. The island 
was now lost, but in 1684 the Venetians under Fran- 
cesco Morosirti conquered all Peloponnesos, and 
kept it till 1715. The lurks then won back the 
peninsula, and from that time Venice kept none of 
her Greek dominions except the seven Ionian Islands 
#nd one or two points on the Albanian coast. 

7. Northern Europe. — During gthe latte* half of 
the seventeenth century Sweden still kept the place in 
h!urope which had been won for her by Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Besides her new possessions in Germany, the 
Feace of Oliva in 1660 gave her yearly all Livonia, 
and that part of Denmark which lay Vithin the noitB- 
em peninsula. In 1682 Sweden was made an absolute 
monarchy, as Denmark had been ki 1660. Noy in 
1697 came the famous Charles the Twelfth, tyho 
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fried to do greater things than he wSs able to do. He 
was attacked by Denmark, Poland, and Russia all at 
once. Russia was now ruled by tlfe famous Peter 
the Great, and Poland, after being cut short both by 
Sweden and Turkey, had # risen again under her King 
John Sobieski. He was now dead, and the next 
King was Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
called Augustus the Strong. Charles first beat 
the Danes, then the Russians in the Battle of Narva, 
then pressed jii into Poland, and in 1704 drove out 
Augustus and caused the Poles to choose a*new King, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski. But Charles was pre- 
sently defeated by the Russians at Pultowg, and took 
shelter with the Turks. 'Thence he got back to his 
own dominions, and was at last killed in 1718, at Fre- 
derickshall in Norway. Under his sister Ulrica, peace 
was made, and Sweden now began to be cut short. 
Livonia and other lands were given up to Russia, and 
most of the German territory of Sweden was lost. The 
royal power too was made very small. From this time 
both Sweden and Poland ceased to be great powers. 

8. The Turks. — Though the Turks still made 
some conquests, their power on the whole was going 
down on all sides. This was chiefly because they no\V 
left off the practice of levying a tribute of children on the 
subject nations, Greeks, Slaves, and^others, which they 
had done ever since the time of Sultan Bajazet. The 
Turks took the strongest a»d cleverest children, and 
broughtthem up in their own religion. They became the* 
chief servants of 4 he Sultan, and of them was formed the 
force of the Janissaries, who were the great sti^ngfh 
of the Turkish armies. Thus the strength of the sub- 
ject natiorfe was turned against themselves. But when 
distribute was no longer levied, the Janissaries be- 
came a hereditary caste, and the Sultans had no longer 
such good soldiers aitd wise counsellors. Before long 
the tubject nation? began to think of making them- 
selves free. 
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9. European Colonies and Settlements. — 

Meanwhile settlements beyond the ocean were being 
* busily planted, especially by the great seafaring powers, 
England and the United Provinces. The English 
colonies in North America were now gradually 
planted, the last being Georgia in 1723, which made 
up the number of thirteen. But one of the chief of 
these, namely New York, was not an English colony 
from thfc beginning. It was at first a colony of the 
United Provinces, called New Netherland, with its 
capital New Amsterdam. But this was conquered 
by England in Charles the Second’s time, and New 
Amsterdam w»s called New York, after James Duke 
of Y ork, afterwards King J ames the Second. Whenever 
there was war between France and England, there was 
also war between their colonies in America. By the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713, England got the French 
colony of Acadia, which was called Nova Scotia; 
but, shortly after this, the French founded New 
Orleans on the Mississippi. Meanwhile the English 
settlements in India had begun ; but as yet the 
English were merely one set of traders along with 
the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Danes. Some 
of’ these other settlements still survive, though the 
English have so greatly outstripped them. The East 
India Company l?egan as a trading body under 
James the First ; and trade gradually grew into 
dominion. By the end of the seventeenth century 
the English had made their three chief settlements of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. With the great islands 
, tojhe^past of India England had not much to do. 
The chief powers there were the Dutch and Spaniards. 

10. Summary. — Thus during this time the power 
of Spain went down, till at last the gre»t Spanish mop- 
archy-was altogether cut in pieces. PVance took the 
lead instead of Spain, and grew so fast, that it needed 
the union of several other powers to keep her in check. 
England began, under William the Third, to hold a 
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high place in all continental affafts. She also greatly 
extended her colonies in America, and began her do- 
minion in India. The Empire Had become a mere 
name ; but the Emperors, as Austrian princes, had 
gained greatly in the Netherlands and Italy, and also 
as Kings of Hungary against the Turks. Another 
great German power was also growing up in the new 
kingdom of Prussia. Italy was dead, save that Savoy 
was advancing, and that Venice still gallantiy with- 
stood the Turks. The Turks, though they still made 
some conquests, were ceasing to be feared, Sweden 
and Poland sank from the rank of great powers, 
Russia meanwhile sprang up and grew the expense 
of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. In learning and 
literature Fiance and England were at this time de- 
cidedly at the head. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ALLIANCE OF THE BOURBON KINGDOMS. 

x. France and Spain. — The most lasting events 
of this time were the growth of Russia into a great 
power, and the rivalry between the House of Austria 
and the growing power of Prussia. Out of this last has 
come*th£ present state of things in Germany. But 
what at the time specially distinguished this jxei^od 
was that, during the greater part of it, the Bourbon 
Kings of France and Spain were in close alliance 
with each oth^-, and in constant rivalry with Great 
•Britain. And,*as that rivalry was mainly carried on 
among the colonies, and distant possessions of those 
th^e powers, it led to great changes in distant parts 
— to the establishment of the great naval power of 
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England, to the foundation of the British dominion in 
India, and to the independence of the United States 
of America. But # at the beginning of the time we 
have one war in which England and France were 
leagued against Spain ; after jthat France and Spain 
were always leagued against England. 

2. The House pf Austria. — Meanwhile the 
centre of strictly European affairs is no longer indeed 
the Empire, but the Imperial House of Austria, For 
a while thejrivalry between the House of Austria 
and the House of Bourbon still went on, only Spain 
was now Bourbon and not Austrian. The one war 
in which England and France were united was waged 
by Cardinal Alberoni, the minister of Philip the 
Fifth of Spain, to get back the Spanish possessions in 
Italy. But Spain got back nothing, only the Emperor 
and the King of Sicily exchanged their Italian king- 
doms, so that the Emperor became King of the 
Two Sicilies, and the Duke of Savoy became King 
of Sardinia instead of Sicily. In the same year the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth, by an act called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, settled all his hereditary 
dominions on his daughter Maria Theresa ; but by 
the War of the Polish Election, which began 
in 1733 between me Emperor and the two Bourbon 
kingdoms, the Ausp-ian dominions in Italy were cut 
short. The Sicilies were given to a younger branch 
of the Spanish Bourbons, land Sardinia again got part 
of Milan. It was also settled that the Duchy of 
Lorraine should be given for life to Stanislaus, who 
h^i bgen King of Poland, and should, on his death, 
pass to France. Francis, Duke of Lorraine, who had 
married Maria Theresa, was to have TuscaUy instead 
of his own duchy. Thus, by Lorraine becoming 
French, the Empire itself was cut shdft as well as tEe* 
House of Austria, and the Austrian power, which had 
been so great at one part of Charles the Sixth’s reign, 
went down a gopd deal before his death. 
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1 3. Austria and Prussia. — Charles the Sixth died 

in 1740, and his hereditary dominions, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Austria, etc., passed to his daughter Maria 
Theresa, who was called Queen of Hungary. No 
Emperor was chosen fey two years, and meanwhile, 
Charles Elector of Bavaria claimed the whole 
Austrian dominions. Silesia was claimed and con- 
quered by the new King of Prussia, Frederick the 
Second, called Frederick the Great ; and 11^1742 
the Elector of Bavaria was chosen Empfror. Eng- 
land, Sardinia, and the United Provinces helped the 
Queen of Hungary, while France and Spain helped 
her enemies. In the end Frederick kqpt nearly all 
Silesia, Maria Theresa kept the rest of her hereditary 
dominions, and when the Emperor Charles the 
Seventh died in 1745, her husband Duke Francis 
was chosen Emperor. Maria Theresa, being herself 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and being also the 
Emperor’s wife, was called the Empress-Queen. 
Through her marraige both the Austrian dominions 
and the Empire passed into a new family, that of 
Lorraine. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War began 
between the King of Prussia and the Empress-Queen. 
This time France was on the Austrian side, as were 
also Russia, Poland, and Sweden, while England 
helped Prussia. In this war Fredrick, left thus almost 
alone, showed how great a general he was \ but in 1762 
Peter the Third of Russia changed sides and helped 
Frederick. In 1765, Joseph, the son of Francis and 
Maria Theresa, «succeeded his father in the Empire, 
and ruled along with his mother in her hereditary 
dominions. After her death in 1780 he reigned 
alone. Joseph was a reformer, but he often did more 
hajm than good* by not showing respect to the old 
laws and custom? of his kingdoms. He was succeeded 
in 1774 by Leopold the Second, and he in 1792 
by the last Empertir, Francis the Second. 

4. Great Britain. — Meanwhile Great Britain had 
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foreign kings, and was constantly mixed up with 
foreign wars. In §ome of these we had to withstand 
powers which wished to bring back the Pretender, 
the son of James the Second, instead of the two Kings 
George First and Second. Thus in 1715 Lewis the 
Fourteenth, just at the end of his reign, encouraged 
the Pretender to try to win the British crowns from 
King George. But this rebellion came to nothing. 
In th? beginning of Lewis the Fifteenth’s reign, 
when the Puke of Orleans was Regent and Eng- 
land was in alliance with France and the Emperor 
Charles against Spain, Spain and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden tfied to bring in the Pretender. Again, in 
1739, when George the Second was king, another war 
with Spain was forced by the people on the king and his 
minister Sir Robert Walpole. England also took 
a part in the war of the Austrian Succession and in 
the Seven Years' War. In these wars England and 
France were always on opposite sides. Then in 1745 
Charles Edward, the son of the old Pretender, with 
French help, stirred up a rebellion as his father had 
done, but he was overthrown at Culloden. This war 
with France was chiefly waged by sea and in America, 
where many victors were won, and Canada was gained, 
under the administration of William Pitt, afterwards 
Earl of Chatham. #After this, in the reign of George 
the Third, who succeeded in 1760, came the war in 
which the English colonies in North America be- 
came independent, and in 1782 Ireland became a 
kingdom independent of Great Britain* haviifg Its own 
.parliament, though under the same king. 

5. France.— After Lewis the Fourteenth came lvs 
great-grandson Lewis the Fifteenth, who also came to 
the crown as a child, and had a long*reign, till 1774, 
In his time France extended her territory in twoplactes. 
The Duchy of Lorraine fell to France at the death 
ol Stanislaus in 1766. Thus with the Three Bishop- 
ricks and the French lands in Elsass, France had now 
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a compact territory taken from the Empire. France 
also at this time gained the Italian inland of Corsica, 
which had belonged to Genoa. The Corsicans tried 
to make themselves free under the famous Paoli ; but 
the Genoese in 1768 made over their rights to France ; 
and the French conquered the island. All this while 
the state of France itself was getting worse and worse. 
But the storm did not burst in the days of Lewis the 
Fifteenth, but in those of the next king, his grandson 
Lewis the Sixteenth. 

6. Spain. — From the reign of Philip the Fifth 
onward Spain greatly advanced at home and abroad, 
and it can hardly be doubted that her list was owing 
to her having lost her dominion in Italy and become 
a compact national power. Portugal was but little 
heard of. In the latter part of the Seven Years' War, 
France and Spain together set upon Portugal as being 
an ally of England ; but the Portuguese, with English 
help, drove them back. 

7. Italy. — Italy was not now quite so downtrodden 
as in the time just before. The Italian principalities 
were indeed handed over from one prince to another, 
and the commonwealths now counted for nothing, save 
for one moment in 1746. Then Genoa rose and drove 
out an Austrian garrison, and we have seen that the 
Corsicans rose against Genoa. Still, except just after 
the Peace of Utrecht, Italy was not at this time so 
utterly under the power of one foreign king as it had 
been ip the days of the Spanish dominion. In 174$, 
after mafiy shiTtings, the principalities of Italy were 
settled. Austria kept part of the Duchy of Milan. 
The King of Sardinia got another part, and, on the 
extinction of the House of the Medici, Francis of 
Lorraine, the Ejhperor Francis the First, got the 
Gfand Duchy of Tuscany. In 1765 he Was* suc- 
ceeded by his son" Leopold, who was afterwards 
Enfperor, and who did much for the good of his duchy : 
and though Spain herself got no Italian territory, 
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a Spanish pnnce, Charles, who was afterwards King ot 
Spain, got the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and an- 
other got the duchies of Parma and Piacenza. Thus 
there were four Bourbon princes reigning in Europe. 

8. The Netherlands. — During this time the 
power of the United Provinces steadily went down, 
chiefly because their trade passed into the hands of 
Great Britain. In the War of the Austrian Succession 
they helped the Queen of Hungary, and were there- 
fore attacked, by France. At this time, in 1747, the 
Princes of Orange were made Hereditary Stad- 
holders. Towards the end of the period the com- 
monwealth ha*l become quite insignificant ; and had 
fallen almost wholly under the control of Prussia. 
Meawhile in those provinces which had been Spa- 
nish and were Austrian, the changes made by the 
Emperor Joseph the Second towards the end of this 
time led to disturbances. 

9. Northern Europe. — The Scandinavian king- 
doms, especially Sweden, now became, like the United 
Provinces, of much less account than before. Sweden 
had wars with Russia, and in 1743 she had to give up 
the district of Carelia on the Gulf of Finland. After 1720 
the government remaned almost wholly aristocratic, till 
in 1772 the royal power was set up again. Meanwhile in 
Denmark the kings remained absolute, but the country 
flourished, and its naval power was strengthened. 
During this time too the Dachies of Sleswick and 
Holstein were united with the Danish crown, Hol- 
stein remaining a fief of the Empire, while Sie^Wick 
,was*noU 

10. The Growth of Russia. — But the change 
which, above all others, marks this time, is the rise of 
Russia to be one of the great powers of Europe* 
This was mainly the work of Peter® the Great,* 
who reigned from 1682 to 1725. * He made many 
reforms in his dominions, and greatly extended the 
Russian power Russia had hitherto bad no port but 
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Archangel on the White Sea, but in 1696 Peter won a 
haven on the Black Sea by taking Azof from the 
Turks. Next, the conquest of Livonia and the other 
lands which were given up by Sweden gave Russia a 
sea-board on the BaJtic, where Peter founded his 
new capital of St. Petersburg. Thus Russia had now 
havens on three European seas, and Peter also in- 
creased his power on the Caspian, at the expense of 
Persia. He took the tide of Emperor of &11 the 
Russias ; which, besides giving offencp to the Ger- 
man kings who still bore the title of Roman Emperors, 
amounted to a claim over all the Russian territory 
held by Poland. After Peter’s time »the power of 
Russia, with a few reverses, went on advancing. The 
crown did not follow any strict law of succession, but 
passed sometimes by will, sometimes by revolution, 
and it was often held by women. After Peter came his 
widow Catharine, and soon after his niece Anne, 
his daughter Elizabeth, and lastly Catharine the 
Second, who succeeded in 1762 on the murder of 
her husband, Peter the Third, and reigned till 1796. 
She greatly extended the Russian power at the expense 
of the Turks, and overthrew the last trace* of the 
Tartar power by the conquest o^/he peninsula called 
Crimea, and the neighbouring lands on the Black 
Sea. This answers in the history of Russia to the 
conquest of Granada in the history of Spain. 

11. The Fall of Poland. — Under Catharine the 
Second the power of Russia was also carried into the 
hear! of Europe at the expense of Poland. All through 
the eighteenth century Poland grew weaker ,and 
weaker. Russia hindered all attempts at reform, and 
forced on the country the last two kings, Augustus, 
JElector of Saxony, son of Augustus the Strong, and 
^Stanislaus fconiatowski, a native Pole. Then in 
1772 Catharine jdined with Frederick the Great and 
with the Emprels-Queen, in her character as Queen of 
Hungary, to partition Poland, each taking some parts 
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which lay near to them. In 1793 Russia and Prussia 
each took another share, and in 1795 the kingdom of 
Poknd was altogether destroyed, and what was left 
wa? divided among the three powers. Russia got 
back most of her old territory, and the chief part of 
Lithuania. Here the people mainly belonged to the 
Eastern Church, and had been often persecuted by 
Poland on account of their religion. Prussia took 
West Prussia, and so joined the kingdom of Prussia 
to her Gorman territories. She also took the greater 
part of old Poland, and a small part of Lithuania. 
Austria or Hungary took the rest of old Poland, and 
some Russfan territory. Thus Poland was wiped out 
of the map of Europe. 

12. The Turks. — The Turks meanwhile ceased 
to be dreaded by Christian nations. Yet in the early 
part of the eighteenth century they were sometimes 
successful against Russia, and commonly so against 
Austria. Under Sultan Mahmoud the First, Bel- 
grade, and all that had been lost by the Peace of Pas- 
sarowitz, was won back by the Peace of Belgrade 
in 1739. ^ llt * n the wars w hh Catharine the Second 
the T\irks always lost. Thus by the Peace of Kai- 
nardji, in i77^he Sultans gave up their superiority 
over the Khans of Crimea, which soon led to the 
conquest of that l&nd by Russia. Russia too gained 
certain rights of interference in the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallathia, which were dependent 
on Turkey. In t 7 92, by the Peace of Tagsy, the 
Turkish frontier fell back to the Dniester. ^Moreover, 
ifinctf the Sultans ceased to levy the tribute of chil- 
dren, the subject nations grew stronger, and tried to 
revolt wheneve** they had a chance. In this they 
were always encouraged by Russia, tftpugh they seldom 
got f any real help. All this is jn some sort a falling 
back on much earlier times. Russia has again fleets 
on the Euxine threatening Constantinople, and the 
creed of the Eastern Church is no longer that of 
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merely subject or obscure nations, but that of one of 
the chief powers of Europe. 

13. The English power in India. — During 
this time the trading settlements of the East India 
Company grew into the English dominion in India. 
The wars between England and France went on also 
in India. At one time Dupleix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, the chief French settlement in Ijjdia, 
formed great schemes of Indian dominion for his 
own country. But in 1757 the English and their na- 
tive allies under Clive utterly overthrew the French 
and their native allies in the Battle of Plassy. 
From that time England steadily advanced to the 
chief power in India. The other European settle- 
ments have been as nothing beside the dominion of 
England. The native states have been, one by one, 
incorporated with the British dominion or made de- 
pendent on it, just as Rome dealt with the lands 
round the Mediterranean. All this time the English 
dominion in India was not in the hands of the King’s 
Government, but in that of the Company. But in 
1784, a body called the Board of Control was 
founded, to control the Company in certain cases l>y 
the King’s authority. After Clive^ifte most famous 
name m Indian History is that of the Governor- 
General Warren Hastings. Ift was impeached — 
that is, accused by the House of Commons before the 
House of Lords — of misdoings of various kinds ; but, w 
after aerial of many years, he was acquitted. 

14. Ttfe Independence of the United States. 
— During this time the English colonies in North 
America grew into a separate English-speaking 
nation. In all the wars among the European 
powers, their colonies in America joined ; and 
the* wars which England had with France and Spain 
in America led tq great results. The thirteen En- 
glish colonies lay along the east coast, and were 
hemmed in by the French colonies of Canada and 
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Louisiana to the north and west, and the Spanish 
colony of Florida to the south. In 1759, Canada 
was conquered by the English, and it has since 
been an English colony. Then, by the treaty of 
1763, Florida was given »up to England, and 
Louisiana was divided between England and Spain ; 
thus France was quite shut out of North America. 
Then the British Government tried to tax the thirteen 
colofftes, on which they revolted, and were helped, 
first by Eunice, and afterwards by Spain. In 1776, 
the colonies declared themselves independent, each 
colony forming an independent state, joined together 
by a lax Confederation. In 1783 Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence of the thirteen 
colonies as the United States of America. 
Florida was given back to Spain, but Great Britain 
kept Canada, with the colonies of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Thus the United 
States were hemmed in to the north and south, but 
they grew to the west, where many new states were 
soon added. In 1789 the States made their con- 
federation much closer under the new constitution. 
The first President was George Washington, who 
had been the gro^ leader of the colonists during the 
War of Independence. 

15. Summary. ^-This time then was one of great 
changes, especially in distant parts of the world. In 
Europe itself there was no very great change, except 
the wiping out of Poland. Great Britain, France, 
and Spain all kept much the same Euto pearl position. 
Prussia had risen to greatness ; but this was not the 
growth of a new nation : it was only that t the chief 
power in Germany began to pass to a particular Ger- 
man t state. Sweden and the United Provinces sank 
frorma position which was really too great for their 
strength. But the mere extent bf their territory was 
not greatly altered. The really great events of ^this 
time were the growth of Russia in Eastern Europe, 
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the establishment of the British power in India, and 
the foundation of the United States in America. The 
rise of Russia brought into importance both the Russian 
nation, and also the Eastern Church, which had been in 
the back-ground ever since the fall of the Eastern Em- 
pire. And this gave a great stir to those nations akin 
to Russia by race or religion which were in bondage to 
the Turks. But the change in America and India was 
still greater. The English-speaking people, both in 
Europe and in America, were marked out as the 
leaders in colonization and distant dominion. No 
power ever before held so great a distant dominion, 
as distinguished from a real colony, as the British 
dominion in India. For the provinces of old Rome 
all lay together, and the Spanish possessions in 
America were strictly colonies. This time too was 
one of great advance in physical and moral science 
and in mechanical discovery. Men’s minds also were 
more astir on questions of religion, government, and 
society than they had ever been before. Everything 
was making ready for the greatest changes which 
Europe had seen for many ages. 


CHAPTER XU. 

THE FRENCH DEVOLUTION. 

i. The French Republic. — We have now come 
to times which a few old people can still remember. 
Fiance is t now the centre of everything, and men in 
France were now bent upon changing everything, good 
and bad. .Th^j great French Revolution began 
when Lewis the Sixteenth called together the States- 
General in 17^9/which had not met since 1614; 
all ‘that time the kings had never consulted the 
representatives of the nation. So, when the States 
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came together, they began to make the greatest changes 
in everything, sweeping away the absolute power of the 
king and the privileges of the nobles and clergy, di- 
viding the land into departments instead of the old 
provinces which had once been separate states, and 
annexing Avignon and Venaissin, and the little that 
was left of Elsass. A new constitution left the King very 
little power, and restored the old title of King of the 
FrerfCh. In 1792 kingship was abolished, and the 
power was vested in a National Convention. In 
1793 the King was beheaded, and then followed the 
•Reign of Terror, in which one party after another 
beheaded ito enemies In 1795 began a time 
of somewhat more quiet under the Directory ; 
but in 1799 they too were upset by Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He was by birth an Italian of 
Corsica, and counted as a Frenchman only because of 
the late French conquest of that island. He now took 
the government into his own hands by the title 
of Consul, and in 1804, when his power was fully 
established, he called himself Emperor of the 
French. Thus all these changes only ended in a 
new despotism. 

'2. The W ars^f the Revolution. — Meanwhile 
the new commonwealth was fighting with most of 
the powers of Europe* Before Lewis the Sixteenth was 
beheaded, war began with the Emperor and the King 
of Prussia, and war with England followed directly 
after. From this time till 1815 there was no real 
peace, though there were many stoppages, and though 
the powers engaged often changed sides. Some lands 
were altogether annexed to France ; others were 
made into separate commonwealths, which were really 
French dependencies. The first part of the war lasted 
till 1797. It was carried on in the Netherlands, along 
the Rhine, and in Italy. It wa?s in these Italian 
campaigns that Napoleon Buonaparte first began -to 
be famous. In this war France got the Austrian 
E. Pr. 1 
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Netherlands from the Emperor Francis, and also Savoy 
and Piedmont. And when peacg was made, the 
Emperor and the French Republic, like Maximilian 
and Lewis the Twelfth, agreed to divide the terri- 
tories of Venice between them. So the old com- 
monwealth came to an end. Venice and Dalmatia 
became Austrian, and France took the Ionian Islands. 
Then came a war in Egypt, and, in 1790, an at- 
tack on Switzerland, whieh henceforth countea as a 
French dependency. Then in 1799 came another war 
with the Empire and with Russia. In 1801 Buona- 
parte, as Consul, made peace with the Empire, by 
which all Germany west of the Rhine wus yielded to 
France. In 1802 he made peace with England at 
Amiens, but wai broke out again almost directly. 

3. The Reign of Napoleon Buonaparte. — 
All men’s old ideas had now so utterly died away 
that Buonaparte ventured to give himself out as the 
successor of Charles the Great. He crowned himself 
as Emperor at Paris in 1804, and in the next year he 
made part of Northern Italy into a kingdom and was 
crowned King of Italy at Milan. He was now 
again at war with England, and England never again 
made peace with him till his In 1805 his 

naval power was broken at the Battle of Trafal- 
gar; but in his land campaigns from 1805 to 1811 
he brought nearly all Western Europe under his 
power. He set up his brothers as Kings, and moved 
them from one kingdom to another. When his power 
was at the highest, the French Empire, as it was 
called, and his kingdom of Italy, took in all Germany 
west of the Rhine, all the Netherlands, a great part 
of NortH-Western Germany, most part of Italy and 
a f large territory beyond the Hadriatic. His brother- 
in-law Murat *Vas King of Naples, and his brother 
Joseph King 'of 1 Spain, and most of the Ger- 
man princes had become his dependents. In 1812 
he attacked Russia, but he came back the next year. 
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having gained nothing. Then in 1813 the whole German 
people rose against«him, and Germany was set free in 
the Battle of Leipzig. Meanwhile the English, under 
the Duke of Wellington, had been freeing Spain 
and Portugal from Joseph Buonaparte. So in 1814. 
the allies entered France on both sides ; Buonaparte 
abdicated, but was allowed to keep the little island of 
Elba. Lewis the Eighteenth, a brother of Lewis 
the Sifreenth, became King of France, but in the next 
year 1815, Buonaparte came back. He was now utterly 
overthrown by the English and Prussians at Water- 
ioo, and he was kept in ward for the rest of his days 
in the little isfend of St. Helena. By the Treaties of 
Paris and Vienna, France gave up her conquests, 
and kept nearly the same boundaries as she had before 
the Revolution began. 

4. The Fall of the Empire. — Next to France 
itself no part of Europe changed more during these 
times than Germany. The Roman Empire and the 
German Kingdom were now formally wiped out. 
When Buonaparte began to call himself Emperor 
of the French, the Emperor Francis called himself 
Hereditary Emperor of Austria, so utterly had 
the' old meaning aCfhe title been forgotten. In 1805 
Buonaparte defeated the Austrians and Russians in the 
Battle of Austerlitz, and then many of the Ger- 
man princes joined him. They threw off their allegi- 
ance to the Empire, and made themselves into the 
Confederation of the Rhine, of which Buonaparte 
was called the Protector. Three T>f thAn, the 
a Elqftor&of Bavaria and Saxony' and the Duke of 
Wiirttemberg, called themselves Kings. # In the 
same year 1806, the Emperor Francis formally re- 
signed the Empire, and no Roman Emjgeror has been 
chosen«since. But he went on reigning in his hcredi* 
tary dominions, calling himself EfnjJeror of Austria. 
In the same year Prussia was overthrown in tfce 
Battle of Jena. Her German dominions were cut' 
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short, and the more part of her Polish dominions were 
made into a Grand Duchy oft Warsaw, which 
was given to the new King of Saxony. Then in 1809 
Austria was again overthrown at Wagram, and lost 
all her south-western dominions. Thus, by 1811, all 
Germany, except the parts left to Austria and Prussia, 
was either joined on to France or was wholly under 
Buonaparte’s power. Then came the great deliver- 
ance of 1813. The peopJe rose first, and the jirinces 
had to follow. After Buonaparte’s fall jthe princes 
and free cities of Germany joined together into a lax 
Confederation, the presidency of which was given* 
to Austria. Of this Confederation, the Soveieigns 
of Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Great Britain, and 
the new Kingdom of the Netherlands, were members 
for those parts of their dominions which lay within 
Germany. That is to say, in the case of our own King, 
for Hanover, which was now called a kingdom. 

5. Italy. — Mean while the states of Italy were changed 
backwards and forwards. Parts were annexed to 
France, other parts were made, first into dependent com- 
monwealths, and afterwards, in Buonaparte’s time, into 
dependent principalities. But, when Buonaparte’s power 
was at its height, the whole peninsula was, in one way 
or another, really in his hands. The Pope, Pius the 
Seventh, he had earned away into France. But 
Sicily and Sardinia were kept by their own Kings : 
for they were islands, and the English fleet took 
care of them. After the fall of Buonaparte, the Pope, 
the Kings o£ Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, and 
some of the other princes got their dominions ag^in. 
But the commonwealths were not set up again ; only 
little S£n Marino was allowed to remain. Genoa 
\yas joined to Piedmont ; and the Duchy of Milan and 
the Venetian possessions were again given to Austria, 
by the name of the? Kingdom of Lombardy and 
Venice. Thus' all Italy was parted out among des- 
potic princes, over whom Austria had again the chief 
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power. It was only in the Sardinian states that the 
dynasty, though $till despotic, was at least national. 

6. Spain and Portugal. — In the reign of 
Charles the Third, who had been King of the Two 
Sicilies, Spain greatly looked up again* Under Charles 
the Fourth, when the French Revolution began, 
Spain had first acted against France, but she after- 
wards changed sides and joined France against 
Kngfend and Portugal, aijd the Spanish fleet was 
overthrow^ along with the French at Trafalgar. Yet 
Buonaparte made the King abdicate ; he then in 1807 
got the king’s son Ferdinand into his own power, and 
made his own brother Joseph King. But the patriotic 
Spaniards were helped by the English, and Spain 
was delivered. In 1814 Ferdinand came back; but 
he overthrew the constitution which had been made 
while he was away. Meanwhile Portugal too was 
overrun by the French, The King John the Sixth 
went over to Brazil and reigned there, whilst the 
Portuguese at home joined the English and Spaniards 
in the war of independence. 

7. The Netherlands. — Those provinces of the 
Netherlands which had been held, first by Spain and 
then by Austria were added to France early in the 
Revolutionary wa$ Then in 1795 United Pro- 
vinces became a republic dependent on France. After- 
wards they were made into a kingdom for Buonaparte's 
brother Lewis, and at last they were joined to France. 
At the Peace, both the United Provinces and the 
Austrian Netherlands, were made into* a single*King- 
dom 9 of the Netherlands, under William, 
' Prince of Orange, who was also a member of 
the German Confederation as Grand Duke $f Luxem- 
burg. 

8* Switzerland. — The old league of <he 
Thirteen Cantons, with their • allied and subject 
states, went on till the French carrte in 1798. Their 
coming set Vaud and other subject districts 
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h*ee, but they fiad as little respect tor the old demo- 
cracies as they had for Kings or oligarchies. They 
made the whole League into what they called the 
Helvetic Republic; this was no longer a Confed- 
eration of independent states, but the cantons were 
mere departments, Geneva and some other of the 
allied states were added to France, some now, some 
afterwards. The new system did not suit the Swiss ; 
and in 1803, by the Act qf Mediation, Buonaparte 
gave them a Federal Constitution again, jgeveral 0 f 
the allies and subjects now became cantons. At the 
Peace the Swiss Confederation of twenty-two 
States was made, but the tie among them was very 
lax. Geneva and some other districts which had 
been joined to France now became separate cantons. 

9. Great Britain and Ireland. — England was 
at war with France during the whole of the wars which 
followed the French Revolution, save only the short 
stoppage which followed the Peace of Amiens. 
The victories of Lord Nelson broke the power of 
France by sea, and the land campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington freed Spain and Portugal. In 1798 
there was a rebellion in Ireland, and in 1800 Ireland 
was joined with Great Britain into the one United 
Kingdom of Great Britain arm Ireland. Our 
Kings now dropped the title of King of France, 
which they had kept ever since the Treaty of Troyes. 
The European possessions of # England were not greatly 
changed at the Peace. The islands of Malta in the 
Mediterranean and of Heligoland in the German 
Ocean became British possessions. And the Ionian 
Islands were made into a commonwealth under 
British protection. In the distant parts of the world 
England made the greatest advances. During the ad- 
ministration of tfte Marquess Cornwallis and the 
Marquess Weliesley, the greater part of India 
was* either annerted to the British dominion or 
brought under British influence. Colonization toe 
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began in Australia. And in the course of the war 
large conquests \*ere made among the colonies of 
France, Spain, and Holland. England thus get 
Ceyion and several other islands, the Cape of 
Good Hope in South Africa and a small territory 
in South America. During the last years of the 
French war, from 1813 to 1815 ; a war unhappily 
arose between England and the United States, but it 
endecT without any change iir the possessions of either. 

10. ThoScandinavian Kingdoms. — This was 
a time of great changes in the three kingdoms of 
* Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. At the beginning 
of the Frendh Revolution, the King of Sweden wa > 
Gustavus the Third, who restored the royal power ; 
but he was murdered m 1792. His successor Gusta- 
vus the Fourth was deposed *n 1809, and the old 
freer constitution was restored. Both these K ings had 
wars with Russia, and in the time of Gustavus the 
Fourth, Sweden lost all Finland. The new King 
Charles the Thirteenth had no children ; so the 
Swedes chose Bernadotte, one of Buonaparte’s 
generals, to be Crown Prince or heir to the tin one, 
and to succeed when the King died. In 1813, 
Sweden, in virtue**?^ her German possessions, joined 
in the war of liberation in Germany ; so Bernadotte 
fought against his aid master. But Denmaik had 
been on the side of ’France; so at the peace it 
was settled that Norwafy should be taken from 
Denmark, and added to Sweden to make up for 
the loss of Finland. But the Norwegians* refused 
to. be .joined on to Sweden; they made them 
selves a very free constitution, and chose a* Danish 
prince for their King. They had to submit so far as 
to agree that Sweden and Norway^should always 
have die same King; but Norway regained a distinct 
kingdom with its own constitutfon* At the same 
time Swedish Pomerania was given to Denmark, alul 
afterwards exchanged with Prussia for Lauenburg. 
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Thus Sweden was cut off altogether from the East and 
South coast of the Baltic; but * the whole of die 
Scandinavian peninsula was joined under one sove- 
reign. 

n. Russia and Poland. — After Catharine the 
Second came her son Paul, who was mad and 
was killed in 1801. He for a while joined Austria in 
the war with France, but afterwards made a seoarate 
peace. His son Alexander was at peace with 
France till 1805, when he joined with Auetria against 
Buonaparte. But, after the French victories over 
Austria and Prussia, he and Buonaparte made a treaty 
at Tilsit, and for six years Russia ancf 1 France were 
at peace. During this time Russia won Finland from 
Sweden ; and in a war with Turkey she advanced her 
frontier to the Danube, and also won a large territory 
from Persia. Then in 1813 came the French in- 
vasion of Russia, and after that Russia took a chief 
part in putting down Buonaparte. At the Peace the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which had been increased 
by part of the Austrian dominions in Poland, was 
made into a Kingdom of Poland with a consti- 
tution of its own, which was joined to Russia as a 
separate kingdom, like Sweden Norway. Only 
Posen was given back to Prussia. Alexander of 
Russia now called himself Ejhperor of all the 
Russias and King of Poland. Cracow also, 
the ancient capital of Poland, was made a free city 
unde^; the protection of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

12. The Turks. — Under the Sultans, Selim the 
Third, who began in 1789, and was deposed m 1807. , 
and Mahmoud the Second, whose reign went on 
till 1839, the Ottoman power had to struggle with many 
enemies. Belles the wars, first with France and 
then with Russilj, the subject nations, both Christian 
and Mahometan, were trying to become independent. 
The great Pashas or governors of the distant pro 
vinces tried ' to set up for themselves, just like the 
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state of things at the breaking up of fhe Caliphate. 
In Albania both # the Christians of Souli and the 
Mahometan Ali Pasha withstood the Turkish power ; 
and, Jo the north of them, the Christians of Cerna- 
gora or Montenegro had never been conquered at 
all. Northward again, Servia revolted, and, when 
it was conquered, it revolted again, till it became, as it 
still is, a separate state under the Sultan's supe- 
riority. In Egypt too the Mamelukes had become 
practically independent It was the policy of Russia 
to stir up cliscontent among all the subject nations, 
especially among those which belonged to the Eastern 
Church. 

13. America. — The new constitution of the 
United States came into force in the same year 
in which the French Revolution began. Both Wash- 
ington and several Presidents after him were very able 
rulers. Many states were added to the Union in the 
west, and in 1803 the United States bought the terri- 
tory of Louisiana, which Spain had again given back 
to France. Slavery was abolished in all the Northern 
States, and almost the only check to the advance of 
the Union was the two years’ war with England. 
Meanwhile, whei^Spain was overrun by the French, 
the Spanish colomei in America began to set up for 
themselves, as the # English colonies had done. 
Mexico and Chili bath revolted in 1810. Mexico 
was recovered for a while, Uut it revolted again in 1820, 
as Peru did also. Also in the Island of Hayti or 
Saint Domingo, in the West Indies, # which f »t the 
beginning of the Revolution, belonged partly to France 
^nd partly to Spain, the negroes in both parts of the 
island set up for themselves. There have been many 
revolutions in all these countries, and for a while both 
in H^yti and in Mexico men of Afferent coloijrs 
called themselves Emperors, as Buonaparte did in 
France. But, in the end, all the Spanish American 
states but Brazil became commonwealths. 
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14. Summary, — Thus, in less than one generation, 
Europe was more changed than it h^d ever been before 
in so short a time. Nowhere had all old ideas, both 
good and bad, been so thoroughly cast away as* they 
now were in France and wherever France had influence. 
But, though much good perished with the bad, and 
though France has never had a lasting government 
since, yet the change was on the whole for good. 
In no part of Europe t has there been sincC' that 
time so much corruption and oppressipn as there 
was in many parts before. The wars of those 
times also paved the way for the events of our own 
day, especially for the union of Germany and Italy 
into great nations. France at the end of the war 
came out with her old boundaries and with a. king of 
the old dynasty ; but her whole social and political state 
was utterly changed. In Germany the Empire had 
changed into a lax confederation, in which the two 
great states of Prussia and Austria were sure to be 
rivals. Spain and Portugal had got back their old 
dynasties. Italy was still cut up into small states, 
chiefly under the influence of Austria. In Switzerland 
the old distinctions had been wiped out, and the whole 
land had become an equal confederation. The Nether- 
lands had been joined into a sit^gle kingdom. The 
Scandinavian kingdoms had be«n quite changed by 
Sweden losing her possessions in'Finland and Germany, 
and by Norway, which hade, so long been joined with 
Denmark, having the same King as Sweden. Russia 
had grown at -every point, and Poland had been set 
up again as a separate, though not an independent, 
kingdom. The power of the Ottoman Turks was 
weakened in every way, and the Christian nations 
uqder their yoke were striving for, and some of 
them winning, fLeir independence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE REUNION OF GERMANY AND ITALY. 

1. Character of the Time. — We have now 
come to our own times, times which have been 
as full of great events as any times before them. 
What most distinguishes the changes of our own 
day has been that most of them have been brought 
about through the feeling of nationality — that 
is, through* the wish of men who speak the same 
tongue, and feel that they belong to the same 
nation, to come together under one government. 
This has been shown, above all things, by the joining 
together of the German and Italian nations, after earh 
of them had been so long split up into many small 
states. A long peace has been followed by many 
wars, and those wars have been carried on with 
much greater armies, and finished in a much shorter 
time, than the wars of earlier times. In our times 
prance has not been the centre of everything in the 
way in which it*’v^s during the wars which followed 
the French Revolution ; still we cannot understand 
what went on anywhere else without knowing what 
was going on in France at the same time. So our 
account of the last sixty years will best begin with 
a sketch of the later revolutions of France. 

2. The Revolutions of France* — After the final 
overthrow of Buonaparte, Lewis the Eighteenth came 
back and reigned as a constitutional kiyg, though 
many people about him wished to have the old state of 
things back again. Then came his brother Chanles 
the^Tenth, the last King who wasefowned at Rhetms 
and called himself King of*Fyance. In July 
1830 he put forth some proclamations which were 
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wholly against the law ; so he was driven out, and his 
kinsman Louis-Philippe Duke* of Orleans was 
made king with the title of King of the French, 
and a freer constitution. In his time, Louis- Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, a nephew of the former Buona- 
parte, twice tried to disturb the King’s government. 
The first time he was let go free \ the second time he 
was imprisoned, but escaped. In February 1848 
Louis-Philippe himself wa* driven out, and a Republic 
was set up. In June of the same year, $». revolt of 
the extreme Republicans was put down by General 
Cavaignac. For this service many people wished 
to make him the first President of the new common- 
wealth, like Washington in the United States. But 
meanwhile Louis- Napoleon Buonaparte had been 
allowed to come back, and, when the time of voting 
came, he was chosen by many votes over Cavaignac. 
He was to be President for four years, and he swore 
to be faithful to the commonwealth. But in Decem- 
ber 1851 he rose up against the commonwealth, 
dissolved the Assembly by force, caused many men 
to be slain in the streets, and imprisoned and banished 
many others. Then he called himself President of 
the Republic for ten years, and in^December 1852 
he called himself Emperor of £he French, like 
his uncle. 

3. The Wars of Franck. — Both during the 
reigns of the three Kings and under the Republic, 
France had no great wars. She put down the pirate 
state of Algiers, and made that part of Africa into 
a French colony. And, when Rome became, a re- 
public as well as France, French troops were sent*' 
to put th w e Roman Republic down. When Louis- 
N^poleon Buonaparte first called himself Emperor, he 
said that the ETnpire should be peace. But in his 
time France was hiP war with the three chief powers 
of the continent, ‘'one after another. In 1854, when 
there was a quarrel between Russia and Turkey, 
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France made war on Russia togetlfer with Eng- 
land. In 1859, when there was a quarrel between 
Austria and Sardiftia, France made war on Austria. 
When peace was made, Nizza and Savoy, the last 
remains of the Burgundian possessions of the King 
of Sardinia, were given to France. Lastly in 1870, 
when there was talk of a distant kinsman of the King 
of Prussia being made King of Spain, France made 
war $n Prussia, and the French troops crossed the 
German frontier. But all Germany fought for Prussia. 
The Gentian troops entered France, won many 
battles, besieged and took Paris, and, when peace 
was made, prance had to give back the Geiman land 
of Elsass and part of Lorraine, so that the French 
frontier no longer reaches to the Rhine. By 
this time France was again a commonwealth. For 
early in the war Buonaparte was taken prisoner, and, 
when this was known jn Paris, he was deposed, lyid 
a Republic proclaimed. M. Thiers, who had been 
minister under Louis-Philippe, was soon after 
chosen President of the Republic, and peace was 
made with Germany. Soon after this Paiis was 
held by the Communists or extreme republicans, 
and had to be besieged and taken again. Since 
then, M. Thiers*h?^ resigned, and in 1874, Marshal 
MacMahon was made President for seven }ears. 

4. The Union Germany. — After the German 
Confederation was set up in 1815, though most of the 
princes forgot their promises to their subjects, yet 
things oitohe whole tended towards union. £n 1818 
Prussia began the Zollverein or Customs Union, 
tfrhichf was gradually joined by most of the German 
states. Its members levied no duties on. merchan- 
dize passing from one to another, but only at tl e 
common frontier. In 1848 there ^ere revolutions 
in Prussia, Austria, and other Qerjnan states, ancl a 
fruitless attempt was made to join Germany more 
closely together under an Emperor and a comtnon 
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Parliament. # In 1866 a war 'broke out between 
Prussia and Austria, in which the German states 
took different sides. Prussia speetlily got the better, 
and, by the peace, the German Confederation came 
to an end. Austria was altogether shut out* from 
Germany. Hanover and some other states were 
annexed to Prussia, and the other northern states 
were formed into the North- German Confede- 
ration, under the presidency of Prussia. Puring 
the war with France thtf southern states also joined 
the Confederation. And, while the siege bf Paris was 
going on, King William of Prussia received the title 
of German Emperor from the Gejman princes 
and free cities. Thus, as the German lands held by 
France were given back, all Germany, except Austria 
and the other German possessions of the Austrian 
house, is now more closely joined together than it 
hfrd ever been since the great Interregnum. Each 
state of the Empire keeps its own government and 
assembly, and there is the Emperor and Assembly of 
all Germany over all. 

5. The Union of Italy.— From 1815 to 1848 
there were some conspiracies and insurrections in 
Italy, but the land was kept down under the power of 
Austria and the princes supportec^b^ Austria. In the 
Sardinian states only, where Charles Albert began 
to reign in 1831, there was, though not as yet freedom, 
yet national spirit. In 1846 the present Pope Pius 
the Ninth began to reign, and at first favoured reform 
and freedom. Then in 1848 most parts of Italy rose. 
Sicily fliose a King separate from Naples ; Rome 
and Venice became commonwealths ; Milan ateo rotas>, 
against A ustr i a * Charles Albert made war againsi. 
Austria, but he wao defeated at Novara in 1849 and 
abdicated. Tlje Pope and the other princes now 
cdme back, andl^e^dom was everywhere put down by 
the Austrians and French. Only in the Sardinian 
states Victor Emmanuel reigned as a constitu- 
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tional King. In £859 war arose between him anck 
Austria, in which Sardinia was helped by France. 
Buonaparte promised to free Italy from the Alps to 
the Hadriatic ; but, though the Austrians were beaten 
and # had to give up Lombardy, they were allowed to 
keep Venetia. Now too Savoy and Nizza were taken 
by France. Then the two Sicilies were delivered by 
Garibaldi, and joined to the kingdom of Victor 
Emjjpanuel, to which all the other Italian states joined 
themselves wherever they could. Only at Rome the 
French st*U kept the Pope in power. Thus in 1861 
Victor Emmanuel was made King of Italy. Then 
in 1866, when Prussia and Austria were at war, Italy 
joined Prussia, and Austria had to give up Venetia. 
Lastly in 1870, when the French were at war with 
Germany, they could no longer keep their troops at 
Rome ; so Rome too became free, and is now the 
capital of Italy. Thus the House of Savoy has lost 
all its dominions beyond the Alps, but has gained’the 
Kingdom of all Italy. 

6. Hungary, Austria, and Poland. — After the 
peace, Francis the First of Hungary, who had 
been the last Emperor Francis the Second, went 
pn reigning In Hungary, Austria, and his other do- 
minions, inclucftnp the Austrian part of Poland, till his 
death in 1836, when he was succeeded by Ferdinand 
the Fifth. Meanwhile Alexander reigned over 
Russia and the new\ingdom of Poland, till his death 
in 1825, when he was succeeded by Nicholas. The 
union ^Russia and Poland did not answer. The 
Polish constitution was often broken* so irr £831 the 
Poles revolted, but the revolt was put down, and 
their constitution was taken away. In 1863 the 
Poles revolted again against the present Russian Em- 
peror Alexander the Second. And when, this 
revolt was put down, the Polish Wlngdom was quite 
swept away. Between the two* revolts, in 1846, the 
commonwealth of Cracow was annexed to Austria. 
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Thus all tracer of Polish freedom l&vebeen swept away. 
But in the neighbouring land of Hungary the old 
freedom has been won back again. *In 1847 and 1848, 
there were revolutions in Hungary and Austria. Fer- 
dinand abdicated and was succeeded in Austrfa by 
Francis Joseph ; but the Hungarians would not 
acknowledge the abdication, which was not made after 
their laws, and after a while they set up a common- 
wealth. Hungary was then conquered by Austria with 
the help of Russia, and it remained crushed till the war 
between Austria and Prussia. Then Hifngary and 
Austria were joined as separate states under a common 
sovereign, and Francis Joseph was lawfully crowned 
King of Hungary in 1867. Since then Hungary 
and Austria have agreed well together ; but there have 
been discontents among some of the other nations 
which also form part of the dominions of the Austrian 
House. 

7. Spain and Portugal.— After Ferdinand the 
Seventh of Spain came back, there were several risings, 
because the new constitution was not kept. At last, in 
1822, it was altogether set aside by the help of French 
troops. When Ferdinand died in 1833, a civil war 
went on till 1840 between the partisans of his daughter 
Isabel and those of his brother^jCftarles or Don 
Carlos, who was favoured by the Basque lands in the 
north. There wtre several oth£r disturbances and 
insurrections, but Isabel reigned till she was driven 
out in 1868. In 1870 Anfadeus, son of the King 
of Italy, was chosen king. In 1873 he abdicated, 
and a fepfablic Vvas set up, but much confusion fol- 
lowed. In 1875 the son of Isabel was called bafck as* 
Alfonso t the Twelfth, and meanwhile another 
Don Carlos, a gtandson of the old one, has been 
carrying on a civil war in the Basque lands. Besides 
all *this, Spain fl&s also had disputes with the one 
great colony wbichjlshe has left, namely, the island of 
Cuba. In Portugal also there was for a while much 
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confusion and civil ■'wars. After the f^ace, John the 
Sixth, King of Portugal and Brazil, stayed for 
some years in BraSil, the only time that an European 
state has been governed from the New World. In 
182/ Brazil separated from Portugal, but, unlike all 
other American states, it became a constitutional 
monarchy under the King’s son, Don Pedro or 
Peter. He reigned in Brazil as Emperor, and, 
whe% he succeeded to the crown of Portugal, he 
gave up both crowns, that df Portugal to his daughter 
Maria, arid that of Brazil to his son Pedro. Since 
then the two crowns have been separate, and Brazil 
has gone on better than any other South-American 
state.* In Portugal there was a civil war for a 
while between Don Pedro, as Regent for his daughter 
Maria, and his younger brother Don Miguel or 
Michael, who reigned from 1828 to 1832. Then 
Maria was acknowledged. Since then, under Queen 
Maria and her son the present King Lewis, there have 
been some disputes and risings, but no serious change. 

8. The Netherlands. — The union of all the 
Netherlands into a single kingdom did not answer. 
For the q^rthern parts, which had been the United 
Provinces, aftijthe southern, which had been, first the 
Spanish, and then t^e Austrian, Netherlands, differed 
in religion, and to some extent in language. In 1830, 
the southern provinces revolted, and the kingdom was 
divided. The House of Orange went on reigning 
in the north as Kings of* the Netherlands, while 
the sduth^scame the Kingdom of Belgium^ Its 
first king was Leopold of Sax e^Coburg, whose son of 

sarfie name is the present king. Since then both 
kingdoms have been constitutionally governed. There 
have been disputes about the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg^ which was held by the King of^Jihe Netherlands 
as a member of the German Confederation, and Lux- 
emburg has been declared neutral. 

9. Switzerland. — Since 1815 the boundaries^ of 

E. Pr. k 
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Switzerland hive not changed, nor has the Confedera- 
tion been at war with any other state ; but there ha,ve 
been great internal changes. In * 1831 there were 
disputes in many of the cantons, which ended in their 
governments being made more popular. In *1847 
there was even a civil war between the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons. In the next year 1848 the tie 
between the cantons was made much closer by a new 
Federal Constitution, which is in many things 
like that of the United* States, only, instead of a 
single President, there is a Council of ^even with 
much smaller powers. In 1874 this constitution was 
again revised ; the powers of the cantoris were again 
lessened, and those of the Federal body increased. 

10. The Scandinavian Kingdoms. — In Swe- 
den and Norway there has been no revolution or 
gre->t change of any kind since the Peace. The kings 
of the House of Bernadotte have reigned over 
both kingdoms, each keeping its own separate con- 
stitution. In Sweden of late years the constitution 
has been improved, and more religious liberty given. 
But in Denmark this has been a time of great changes. 
The kings remained absolute till 1848, wh^ri Frede- 
rick the Seventh, on coming to tjv'ofown, at once 
gave his people a free constitijfion. But disputes 
arose between the Kingdom qf Denmark and the 
two Duchies, Holstein, which is wholly German, 
and which was a member of the German Confedera- 
tion, and Sleswick, which was not a member of the 
Confederation, e and where the people German in 
the south and Danish* in the north. There was fight- 
ing about this till 1851, but then Denmark kept boYfi> 
Duchies.* In 1864, under the present King Christian 
the Ninth, there was another war, after which the 
Duchies were gi^en up to Prussia and Austria together. 
Since the war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
they have been kfcpt by Prussia only. The northern 
pan of Sleswick was to have been given back to 
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Denmark, but this has not been dorfe. In 1874 
constitution was ^iven to Iceland, which forms part 
of the Danish dominions. 

11. Russia, Turkey, and Greece.— During 
this time there have still been wars between Russia 
and Turkey, and several parts of the Turkish do- 
minions have been cut off In 1S21 the Greeks 
revolted in most parts of the Turkish dominions, and 
in (Greece itself the Greek and Albanian inhabitants, 
with a little help from the 'other subject nations and 
much more from volunteers from Western Europe, 
were able to hold their ground against the Turks. But 
in 1827, Si^tan Mahmoud asked help of Mahomet 
Ali,^;he Pasha of Egypt, who had made himself nearly 
independent, and between them the Greeks might 
have been altogether crushed, had not England, 
France, and Russia, stepped in and destroyed the 
Turkish fleet at Pylos or Navarino in 1827. Then 
the French drove out the Egyptians, and Greece be- 
came free. The first King, Otho of Bavaria, was 
turned out in 1862, and was succeeded by George 
of Denmark ; and in 1864 the Ionian Islands 
were ai Mfcd to the kingdom. Meanwhile there was 
war betweefru^ssia and Turkey in 1828, by which 
some further adjutages were gained by Russia. 
Then came wars wijh Mahomet Ali of Egypt, which 
ended in 1841 by •Egypt becoming practically in- 
dependent. Then in 185^ another war began between 
Russia^mid Turkey in which England, France, and 
SarcfiniaT^ve ljfijp to the Turks. IJy the # Pwsace in 
1856, the Russian frontier was* moved away from the 
Danube, as the frontier of France has since been 
moved away from the Rhine. The Rouman princi- 
palities, Moldavia and Wallachia, have been made 
into^a principality which is practically independent. 
In 1875 the Christians in the tTyp'kish provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina revolted; and war is still 
going on there. Meanwhile Russia has made |reat 
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advances in dhferent paits of Asfa, and the present 
Emperor Alexander has made a great reiorm jit 
home by setting free the serfs. 

12. Great Britain and Ireland. — Our own 
history during this time consists chietiy of reforms at 
home, and of both warfare and colonisation in distant 
parts. We have had no great European warfare, ex- 
cept the war with Russia in 1854. All Great Britain 
has long been firmly knit together. But in Ireland, 
notwithstanding all efforts' to put Ireland and Great 
Britain on a level, the remembrance of old wrongs 
still keeps up a spirit of disaffection. The British 
colonies have vastly extended themselves in North 
America, South Africa, and above all in Australia, 
and most of these have received constitutions which 
make them nearly independent in their internal affairs. 
In 1837 there was a revolt of the French Canadians ; 
but since then Canada has been highly prosperous, 
and has been joined with some of the other North- 
American colonies into a single Federal body. The 
slave-trade in our colonies was forbidden in 1S07, and 
slavery itself was abolished in 1833. In India the 
British power has greatly advanced, and several pro- 
vinces have been annexed. In the native 

soldiers mutinied, and, after the gnutiny was quelled, 
the government of India was takep from the Company 
and given to the Crown ; so-thtt the Queen is now 
direct sovereign of India. # And the great extent of 
our colonies and distant possessions has led, -as into 
several, \\ars h\ various parts of tEe wojki, as 'with 
China, Persia, Abyssinia, and the Ashantees 
in Africa. Thus, throughout this time, Great llritaift^ 
has been* more and more taking the position of an 
insular power, having less dealings than before with 
th§ continent of^Europe, but more with the world in 
general. 

y. American— in the United States this has 
been a time of great advance and of great changes. 
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Many new states have been formed to the West, and 
the* territory of th£ Union has long reached to tbe 
Pacific Ocean. Put the only external war which the 
States have had was the one with Mexico. The 
great dominion of Texas has also been separated 
from Mexico, and has become part of the United 
States. Put tlie great event m American history has been 
the war between the Northern and Southern States 
whicl? -began in 1861. Several causes led to it, the chief 
being that m slavery, which lTad long died out in the 
North, still went on in the South. When Abraham 
Lincoln was chosen President in i860, South 
Carolina speeded. The other Southern States soon 
followed her, and set up a separate Confederation 
called the Confederate States, undei Jefferson 
Davis as President. The war went on till 1865, when 
the South had to submit. Since then the Union has been 
put together again, and slavery has been done away 
with in all parts of it. Meanwhile in 1862, Knglanu, 
Prance, and Spain, all had a quarrel with Mexico. 
Matters were soon settled with England and Spain, 
but France went on, and tried to set up the Austrian 
Archdui^JMaximilian with the title of Emperor. 
Put he was ne%» acknowledged by the whole country, 
and in 1867 he w%s overthrown and shot by the 
native President JuAres. Thus Prazil still remains 
the only monarchy in*Ae new world. 

14, Summary.— |lmus»in the last sixty years, and 
espedaft^n the laar twenty years, the world has been 
greatly chafcgad*^] n Europe France Jias aga'm, for 
tjje thUd time, tried to get the cJTief power, but she has 
been beaten back more thoroughly than at any time 
before. Germany and Italy have been joined together 
into great nations, though the union of Germany # is 
less dose than the union of Italy. Austria has with- 
drawn from Germany and Italy ^0* be joined under 
one sovereign with the independent kingdom of Hun- 
gary. In Sweden and Norway the same union of two 
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kingdoms un’der one king has gone on and prospered, 
while in Russia and Poland it sopn broke down, and 
Poland, as a separate state, has been quite wiped out. 
Denmark has been cut short by the loss pf the 
Duchies j and the Netherlands have been cut into 
two separate kingdoms. The Ottoman Empire has 
lost at all points. Greece has become quite indepen- 
dent, and Servia, the Danubian Principalities, and 
Egypt nearly so. Notwithstanding the check .ttf the 
Crimean war, the power of Russia rem^fe^ great in 
Europe, and it has greatly increased in Asia. In 
other parts of the world this time has been marked by 
the wonderful advance of the English-speaking people 
everywhere, both in the British colonies and'ln the 
United States. On the whole, the world has greatly 
gained since the great changes at the end of the last 
century. Nearly every country is far better off than 
it was. But the tendency of these later times has 
been to group Europe together under a few' great 
powers, to lessen the importance of the smaller 
states, and even wholly to w'ipe out cities and king- 
doms which did great things in past times. But, how- 
ever we may regret this evil, it is not to h^s'et against 
the general advance in freedom and £25(1 government, 
as well as in all manner of usqfcil inventions, which 
marks the times in which we liv#. 


THE END. 
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Foreign Relations' Spencer Walpom . Author 

of,”’lhe Histop*«»C.-^ri-?/,id from 1815.*^ 

&nd Dependencies 

Part T. INDIA. By j/s. COTTON, M.A. 

Part II. THE COLONIES. By E. J. PAYNE, M A. 

The Punishment and Prevention of Crime. 

By Colonel Sir EDMUND DU CANE, K.C.B., R.E. 

Other Volumes to follow. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS. 

UNDER CHE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 

rmfyors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
’ {J BALFOUR STEWART. 

1 8 mo. Cloth. Illustrated, is. each. 
Introductory. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Chemistry. l]y Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Wfl^ttnesllOllS 

Physics^ 13y Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. With 

Questions. 

Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikik, 

F.JCS. W*h Question*. 

Gfc^ogy. By Archibald Geikjf, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By Prof. M. Foster, M.R, F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockykr, F.R.S. 

Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 
Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 

Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
Others to follow. 


Agriculture. the “Alphabet of the Principles 

OFV beSl^First Lesson I 1 , ok on Agriculture for Schools. By 
Profi^or HiiWfckTANNEK. J* irst Book. (d. Second Book. u. 
Third Book, is. 

First Principles\of Agriculture. By Henry 

Tan nek, F.C.S. i8mo- j^ r. 

First Lessons in tactical Botany. By G. T. 

^ Be tta ny. i8mo. is. 

-PfirfS^of Pianoforte By Ff \nklin 

'J[ylor. Sir iiisoKGE L W^h fmmerous 

jf x^mples lomol is, 

Pfimer of Art. By 'J ohn Collier. With 

Illustrations. i8mo. is. 

Our National Institutions. A Short sketch for 

Schools. By Anna Bucklanp iPino. is. 
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HISJWIT AND LITERATURE PRIMERS! 

i8mo. if. each. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN' 

English grammar. By r. Morris i.l 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES By K 
Morris, iX,D., and H. fc. BOwfn, M.A 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OE E V G 
1 ISII GRAMMAR. IT) Wfthlrlu, M.A 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Piqfc Nu hol 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Siopiord Brook 
M A. 

tHAKSWSRK By Pi of. Dowdin. 

CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRIC 
Poetry. By |\ x. i* ai.gr ave. la Two p.u 

each if. 

#RLKK LITERATURE. By Prof, fink 
HOMER. B\ the Right Hon W. E. Gi \ us i on f. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Pj hi, M.A. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Giorc.f Gd»'t. 

Map . "v 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. B" RJS iW< 
GREEK. ANTIQUITIES. By. J. P. MAiim\ 

M.A. lllu Irated. /• 4 # ' 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Ay Pro f . ' Wilkins 

Illustrated. 

ELI R( )PE. By El A JT Cman, U C. L. Masr . 
GREI Clf. Bja^' ?" -‘yff e, M.aX. Miyr. 

ROMi^. liy M. Cki roriruN, M.A. Maps. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yonge. Maps. 

Others to follow . 
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